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667] wo early upholsterers in Philadelphia were 

Plunkett Fleeson, who made the curtains 
for the Declaration Chamber of Independence 
Hall, and George Bridport (the first in America, 
so far as I know, to call himself an interior deco- 
rator), who made curtains and did upholstery for 
The White House about 1800.”—Fiske Kimball. 


It is gratifying to note the great interest be- 
ing taken by our national museums in the subject 
of interior furnishings. We all know what the 

Metropolitan Museum has 
Interior Decoration done and we all know what 
Considered Among the Pennsylvania Museum 
the Arts has done but we do not all 

of us know the attitude of 
some of the colleges. 

New York University in preparing for the 
establishment of a Summer school of fine arts in 
Paris wish it distinctly understood that this in- 
cludes the broad subject of interior decoration 
and when questioned as to details, they explained 
that they considered interior decoration as among 
the fine arts. 

Here is a situation that is far removed from 
the narrow attitude of thirty years ago. For 
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many years we have contended with the various 
organizations, mainly with the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, that the art of industrial organiza- 
tion was no less an art than the art of the strug- 
gling individual. 

Philadelphia has always been an industrial 
center. It matters little whether it was the in- 
dustry of the individual upholsterer or the devel- 
opment and growth of individualism into the 
product of a mill. 

Our early newspapers are about the only evi- 
dence we have, recording industrial conditions in 
Colonial days. The first Philadelphia newspaper 
was issued in 1719 and from that date its files 
have been scanned very closely and an excellent 
record has been obtained by Alfred Coxe Prime 
of the development of the upholstery and furni- 
ture trades of Pennsylvania. He has made an 
unusual collection of newspaper clippings from 
1719 to 1816, and the Pennsylvania Museum has 
given to the public, a brochure entitled “Colonial 
Craftsmen of Pennsylvania,” reproducing most 


of the newspaper .clippings obtained in Mr. 


Prime’s collection. 


It is worth noting that many of the men who © 


would now call themselves “cabinet-makers” 
were in the old days called “joiners.” 
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HE dean of the foreign wallpaper industry, 

Eugene Desfosse, at the age of seventy-five, 

has retired and withdrawn from his venerable 

mansion on the Faubourg St. 

Eugene Desfosse Antoine. The firm of Desfosse 

Retires 

father. When Eugene became 

chief of the establishment, the firm was changed 

to Desfosse & Karth, Jules Karth being his broth- 
er-in-law, 

‘I recall M. Desfosse as a member of the In- 
ternational Jury at the St. Louis Exposition. He 
was a man of rare artistic taste, great skill and 
great knowledge, and naturally his wallpaper and 
fabric printing, especially his linens, made his 
firm famous, 

He was president for twenty years of the 
Chamber Syndicale des Fabricants, called by the 
Government as an expert of the tariff and also of 
the Conseil Superieur de l’Enseignement Deco- 
ratif. His work was respected in France and re- 
spected in America as well, and the French Gov- 
ernment showed their appreciation for his broad 
influence by according him in 1910, the Legion 
of Honor. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that in his retire- 
ment, M. Desfosse will continue that influence 
for the betterment of art in industry which has 
been greatly appreciated by the trade. 


bee Metropolitan Museum of Art in size and 

character is unquestionably the most important 
museum in the world. Some say second to the Brit- 
ish Museum, but you get a greater 
appreciation of the greatness of 
the Metropolitan when you meet 
and discuss the subject with cura- 
tors of foreign museums: 

They have a great staff at the Metropolitan 
and they have all contributed their full share to 
the success of the institution and are entitled to 
full credit, but I always think of conditions prior 
to the coming of Sir Purdon Clarke. I fre- 
quently recall that gentleman’s visit and his ap- 
peal to us to help him establish a better relation- 
ship between museum and industry. And it is 
largely to this spirit of practical co-operation with 
the arts we live with, that the Metropolitan has 
made such extraordinary headway. 

Last year 298,000 people visited the Amer- 
ican Wing in the Metropolitan. Everybody knows 
the American Wing. Everybody is interested in 
its Colonial furnishings, and the subject has 
reached into the hearts of the people. 

Curators and archaeologists may say the most 


New York’s 
Remarkable 
Museum 


& Karth was established by his 


valuable thing in the Museum is the Etruscan 
chariot, the only complete chariot in existence. 
Others may say, it’s the equine statue valued at 
nearly $1,000,000. But the fact is obvious to the 
public, even the art loving public, is drawn to the ~ 
things which make for comfort in the home. We 
cannot all have Rembrandts, stained glass win- 
dows or pre-historic pottery. but we do want beau- 
tiful home furnishings. If we can’t afford the 
best of them, we want to see the best—and that 
is what the Metropolitan Museum affords us. 
_ formal organization of the Antique and 
Decorative Arts League was marked by the 
adoption of a constitution and by-laws at the 
meeting held January 28th. 


Antique and Charles J. Duveen was elected 


Decorative president; Alessandro Olivotti, 
Art League vice-president; E. J. Orsenigo, 

treasurer and James P. Montllor, 
secretary. 


The membership consists of two classes, ac- 
tive and associate, the active members being those 
actively engaged in the art or antique business 
in any or all of its branches and the associate 
members, those not in the business. 

The annual dues will be $25 for all active 
members and $12.50 for associate members. 
Stated meetings of the Association are to be held 
on the third Thursday of each month excepting 
June, July and August. 


Ba an audience of several hundred people, 
medals of honor were awarded January 29th 
by the Architectural League of New York. 

Medals were given for the most 
Architectural distinguished work of the year. 
League Oscar Bach received the medal 
Awards for design and craftsmanship in 

wrought metal work, an award 
which demonstrates very eloquently the oppor- 
tunities given to all men in America because Mr. 
Bach came here only twelve years ago, unable 
to speak the language, had no friends and no 
money—and in this brief period of time, has met 
fame and fortune and won the acknowledgement 
which stamps him as master craftsman. 

It also is interesting to note the Architectural 
League bestowed upon Mr. Harry Wearne, the 
Friedsam medal for his labors of the past year, 
contributing more than anyone else to the devel- 
opment of industrial art. And it is well worth 
remembering that both of these men are members 
of the Art-in-Trades Club. 

C, B.. 
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AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL PROSPECT 


AST month, Gen- 

eral Charles H. 
Sherrill, Chairman of 
the Council Commit- 
tee of the Department 
of Fine Arts, New 
York University, gave 
a luncheon at the 
Century Club for the 
purpose of giving to 
his guests, an intimate 
understanding of the 
work and scope of the 
course now offered by 
New York Univer- 
sity. The industrial crafts have in the past al- 
ways felt the barrier of ultra-conservatism. To- 
day fine arts no longer mean simply the art of the 
individual—the architect, sculptor or painter, but 
broadly includes _ the 
decorative arts and 
this is clearly emphasized 
at the New York Uni- 
versity. 

At this luncheon, 
Frank W. Richardson 
was a guest representing 
The Society of Interior 
Decorators and Harry 
Wearne, _srepresenting 
the Art-in-Trades Club. 

Other universities 
have undertaken to do 
what the New York Uni- 
versity is doing, but 
through lack of leader- 
ship or proper financial 
backing or the activities 
of a genius for organiza- 
tion like General Sher- 
rill, they have not ac- 
complished as much as 
they would wish. 

The New York University entered into the 
spirit of this work with great enthusiasm. They 
were fortunate in having the support of a prac- 
tical business man and public spirited citizen, 
Colonel Michael Friedsam, acting for the Altman 
Foundation who has been a bulwark in the enter- 
prise. 

The announcement is now made that the New 





Cot. MICHAEL FRIEDSAM, 
of the Altman Foundation. 








Gen. CHARLES H. SHERRILL, 
Chairman of the Council of the Department of 
Fine Arts at New York University. 


York University has established a Summer school 
in Paris, and a special educational tour is an- 
nounced covering a period from July 3rd to Sep- 
tember 2nd enabling teachers, students, and work- 
ers to benefit by the course during the Summer 
months. The actual course in Paris will extend 
from July 12th to August 21st. Particularly 
teachers realize the need of scholarly guidance 
abroad, and these courses in Europe will be con- 
ducted by professors of the faculty of fine arts 
of the University together with certain professors 
of French universities selected through the co- 
operation of the French Ministry of Fine Arts. 
That Ministry has also generously offered lecture 
room facilities in the Louvre. 

Not the least interest is attached to the seem- 
ingly low cost of this entire Summer course— 
$425., including all expenses incidental to travel 
by land and sea, subsistence in Paris and school 
tuition fees from the 
time of leaving New 
York, July 3rd, until the 
return thereto on Sep- 
tember 2nd. Three of 
these trips have already 
been presented as schol- 
arship prizes, one each 
in the Art Departments 
of Yale University, 
Cooper Union and New 
York University. 

At the completion 
of courses, certificates 
will be granted which 
will act as credits to- 
ward degrees in the New 
York University, subject 
to the requirements of 
the faculties of its 
schools and colleges con- 
cerned. 

The course of study 
includes : 

France, Geographi- 
cal and Historical; Early and Gothic Architec- 
ture and Sculpture in France; Early and Gothic 
Decorative Art in France; French Architecture, 
16th-18th Centuries; French Painting and Sculp- 
ture, 16th-18th Centuries ; French Decoration and 
Furniture, 17th-18th Centuries; Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and Modern French Painting and Sculp- 
ture; Modern French Decorative Art; Methods 
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of Art Study for the Traveling Student in 
Europe, subjects quite sufficient to properly grasp 
within this limited period. 

Supervised art trips outside of Paris are pro- 
vided for the students and are.part of the regular 
work. These trips are to include any five of the 
following: Versailles, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, 
Saint Denis, Sevres, Troyes, Amiens, Chartres, 
the Battlefields, Rouen and the Chateaux of the 
Loire. 

At the close of the last week of the Summer 
session, all students will be required to take a 
final tour with which the school term will end— 
a four-day trip South to the Chateaux in the 
Valley of the Loire. 

General Sherrill has for years past, been 
spending his summers abroad and it is an asset to 
the University to have his guidance in a country 
he knows so well and in a subject to which he 
has been so devoted and in some branches of the 
subject, old glass and mosaics, so high an au- 
thority. 

It is a trivial cost—$425 for any trip to 
Europe covering nine weeks but apart from the 
cost, this trip will appeal because made up of 
people of kindred thoughts and aspirations, and 
whoever they are, they will come back with a 
broader understanding of their subject and inci- 
dentally, more appreciative American citizens. 





THE ART MODERNE IN AMERICA 


4 ivan Art Moderne as shown at the International 
Exposition in Paris has made little progress in 
America and the things that are being produced 
for the furnishing of the home will have a sale 
more as “something new” than as “something 
better.” 








ices 


A product of S. Karpen & Bros. in the manner of the 
New Art both in style of frame and pattern and color- 
ing of fabric. 


Six months have passed since the American 
delegation visited Paris and the manufacturer, 
designer and educator members of this Commis- 
sion have had ample time to express any inspira- 
tion gained by their visit, yet there is very little 
to be seen. 

A decorator member of the delegation 
writes: 

“T have seen little that seems inspired by the 
Exposition excepting that Kantack reflects some 
of the spirit in his new iron-work.” 

A manufacturer writes: 

“T am one of perhaps the few that firmly 
believe that it would be a great mistake for us to 
again start to copy Europe and especially to copy 
the so-called ‘New Art’ that has recently been 
produced there.” 

A manufacturer states: 

“We are contemplating the creation of de- 
signs in the New Art but at present have no fin- 
ished ideas to submit. 

Still another writes: 

“We have a number of fabric designs on the 
way, some of which will be presented this 
Spring reflecting this Art Moderne 
spirit.” . 

A Philadelphia mill is -showing a 
number of small, simple things but has 
not attempted the extreme. 

Adolph Karpen was a member of the 
delegation and his firm, S. Karpen & 
Bros., have already produced. interesting 
examples of the New Art. 

The furniture trade was well repre- 
sented on the Commission not only by 
manufacturers but by designers. 

Some of the new designs shown in 

(Continued on page 138) 





One of the Baeck Wall Paper Co.’s designs're- 
flecting the art moderne movement in this 
country. 








THE DEPARTMENT STORE AS A VOCATION 


N THE so-called “professional” walks of life, 
there is sometimes a tendency to belittle the 
opportunities offered by employment in a depart- 
ment store. The terms: shop girl, clerk, sales- 
man or saleswoman do not commonly arouse a 
thought beyond that of an individual, whose ef- 
fort is necessary in the distribution of merchan- 
dise in a retail store. 

Compared with other avenues of employ- 
ment, the department store is hopelessly over- 
shadowed by the “office” type of business, the 
professional field and even by the industrial 
workshop. This is unfortu- 
nate because it promotes an 
attitude of mind that is un- 
fair to the department store as 
a vocation. We have no par- 
ticular call to plead the cause 
of the department store, nor 
to defend it from those whose 
general attitude towards it is 
either contemptuous or apolo- 
getic. 

The department store per 
se is a business entity that has 
established a place for itself in 
the general life of our nation. 

The specialty shop of a century ago became 
the multiple shop of today because there was a 
need for it. It could no more be separated from 
our daily life than could our system of distribut- 
ing milk or bakery products. Therefore, from 
the standpoint of purpose and service, the depart- 
ment store need make no apology for its exist- 
ence. Why then, the supercilious attitude of 
those who think their own position superior to 
that of the department store employee. Is it be- 
cause the department store, like the mill or fac- 
tory, is a type of mass employment and because 
mass employment as a rule favors only the indi- 
vidual, whose talents are exceptional ? 


zon of his 


Too often the employee in a 
department store narrows his 
outlook upon life to the hori- 
immediate _ sur- 
roundings. Impatient to climb 
quickly he may become dis- 
couraged through the neces- 
sary long drawn-out period of 
learning. Yet the department 
store offers large rewards for 
those who are patient and pos- 
; sess real ability. 


Or does it spring from a recognition of the 
fact that department store employment is hard 
work? 

Department store hours are longer than those 
of office buildings and its duties more fatiguing ; 
but it is not devoid of opportunity and the ex- 
perience of department store work has a very 
definite value even if not followed through as a 
life-time vocation. 

The department store offers a tremendous 
opportunity to youth by reason of its contact with 
human nature. Perhaps no other field of en- 
deavor gives the same scope 
for the study of character just 
as no other position may call 
for the same qualities of punc- 
tuality, patience and poise. 
The department store is not 
only a vocation, it is a train- 
ing school. Many men, now 
in responsible positions in 
other lines, received their first 
business experience in the de- 
partment store. 

Just as a college course 
brings out and develops the 
powers and abilities of the 
student so the department store by reason of the 
opportunities for contact with the public, coupled 
with the supervision of experienced seniors, is 
well qualified not only to create ability but to 
bring out whatever ability an individual may 
possess. Even the circumstances surrounding 
mass employment exercise a certain developing 
effect upon personal ability because of the definite 
rewards which may accompany initiative. 

Too often, however, the employee of a de- 
partment store narrows his outlook upon life to 
the horizon of his immediate surroundings. Im- 
patient to climb quickly, he or she may become 
discouraged at the apparent futility of a long- 
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drawn-out period of learning, which must 
through necessity be imposed upon those who 
bring to the store no measure of experience or 
training ; but what to some may seem an exagger- 
ated emphasis upon the necessity for progressive 
advancement in the department store is, after all, 
a carefully thought-out principle, founded upon 
practical experience. 

Even back in the days of the one-man store, 
the apprentice or the junior clerk was required 
to progress slowly in order that he might learn, 
not only how to do things but learn also the un- 
derlying reasons why they were done as they 
were. The mammoth store of today seeks to 
shortcut this personal teaching by class contact, 
and many New York stores maintain classes in 
connection with studies of the various stocks. 

As we have already said, the department 
store is a business entity which needs no defense 
or apology ; it exists because it is a modern neces- 
sity and so long as this remains true, the field of 
department store service will offer opportunities 
for advancement, comparable to that of any other 
business enterprise of like importance and power. 


A Jugo-Slavian interior in the Art Moderne manner. 


A LIST OF EARLY CRAFTSMEN 

BOOKLET recently issued by the Pennsyl- 

vania Museum gives a complete list of every- 
body — cabinet-makers, joiners, upholsterers, 
hardware and iron mongers, chair makers, carv- 
ers, brass founders, etc. who are known to have 
been engaged in the business of manufacturing in 
Philadelphia from 1724 all through the Colonial 
and early American period. The list has been 
compiled entirely from the unusual collection of 
advertisements and labels culled through years of 
careful research of the old Colonial newspapers, 
by Alfred Coxe Prime. Possibly there were 
others but they didn’t believe in advertising. And 
if Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite had 
not issued innumerable catalogues, their names 
would doubtless have been also lost to posterity. 
The pamphlet called “Colonial Craftsmen of 
Pennsylvania” is an important contribution to the 
literature of the trade, and yet there is no men- 
tion of the name, John Townsend, although John 
Townsend contributed with the production of fur- 
niture similar in style to that of Goddard of 
Newport. Evidently Townsend didn’t advertise. 


LIVING ROOM EXPRESSING A HOMELY ATMOSPHERE 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 





QUAINT EARLY AMERICAN FURNISHINGS IN A MODERN BEDROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
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The home is the keystone of the arch of civiliza- 
tion. We must consider it as such and uphold it 
if we desire the structure to survive. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 


UDGE FRANKLIN C. HOYT, presiding 
juStice of the Children’s Court of New York, 
whose outlook is strongly prophetic because of his 
contact with the conditions surrounding children, 
lays a very definite task upon the parents of the 
present generation. Among other things he says: 
“Every parent can and ought to create for off- 
spring a home. If he or she does not know how 
to do so, learn how. Plenty of persons can give 
instruction. It ought not to be a home that is 
akin to a prison house, nor one that merely shel- 
ters from the elements. What each parent can 
do, or at least try to do, is to create an old fash- 
ioned home, which binds together each and every 
member in bonds of living sympathy. and en- 
deavor, wherein all that is held most dear stands 
out from a dreary world, as the very foundation 
of civilization itself. If America can become a 
nation of homes that even approach this descrip- 
tion almost all of our civic, social and»religious 
problems will solve themselves. It is idle to say 
that men and women cannot so much as try to 
make such homes. They must try. The highest 
patriotism demands that they try.” 

It is true that the judge’s chief concern is the 
educational, moral and spiritual surroundings for 
the growing child but in his visualization of what 
he chooses to refer to as the old-fashioned home, 
there is undoubtedly the thought of the physical 
comforts, the social atmosphere and the general 
spirit of community interest which characterizes 
the perfect home. 


Other men of prominence, in recent months, ° 


have also referred to the necessity for recon- 
structing the character of home life and Presi- 
dent Coolidge in public statements has repeatedly 
referred to the importance of the matter of home 
training in the building of mental and moral fibres. 

To bring about a restoration of home con- 


sciousness there are many potent agencies, which: 


“HOME SWEET HOME” 


may be employed and one which bids fair to be- 
come very far reaching and self-perpetuating is 
the movement launched in September of last year, 
to link up a great group of home furnishings 
businesses throughout the country in an adver- 
tising plan to create pride in home equipment. 
Through this plan, the sentiment embodied in 


the thought’ of Home Sweet Home has been 


brought before the eyes and minds of a large por- 
tion ofithe newspaper reading public from one 
end of the country to the other. The commercial 
and domestic press of the country have thus been 
harnessed to a slogan that unites both sentiment 
and business in the common thought of making/d 
better home through the medium of the better 
furnished home. zy 


The Home Sweet Home of childhood mem- 


_ory, hallowed by idealism was possessed of physi- 


cal comforts as well as the atmosphere of love 
and protection, and it is important that the physi- 
cal furnishings—furniture, draperies, floor’ cov- 
erings, wall coverings, pictures, etc., shall be of 
such a character that the. child of today may be 
able, in future years, to remember these things 
with pride as well as affection. 

The tastes and the beliefs—indeed the entire 
philosophy of life of the growing child—are the 
reflections of the environment by which they are 
surrounded. Therefore, while the natural incli- 
nation of home owners may be to maintain out- 
ward appearances at all costs, sometimes to the 
neglect of the interior of the home, every possible 
encouragement should be given to the promotion 
of even a stronger interest in those elements of 
the home which, though seldom seen by the eye 
of strangers, are nevertheless a most potent fac- 
tor in creating a home environment, which shall be 
representative of high ideals, good taste and ade- 
quate comfort. In the ideal home comfortable and 
adequate equipment is. consistently maintained. 
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THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 
DINNER 
bes Eleventh Annual Dinner and Dance of the 
Upholstery Association of America, Inc., was 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on the evening of 
Tuesday, February 2nd. 

The Grand Ballroom of the hotel, which had 
been the scene of the association’s annual func- 
tion for the two consecutive previous years, had 
given such satisfaction to the members that there 
was practically no question this year as to where 
the function would be held and so, as soon as the 
announcement was made that the grand ballroom 
of this hotel had again been secured an active 
campaign of ticket distribution was immediately 
put under way. 

Members and their friends to the number of 
about 300 were treated to a splendid dinner, ex- 
cellently served, to a cabaret program of well 
diversified interest, and dancing between courses 
and following the dinner, made up an evening of 
enjoyment and recreation that will go down in the 
history of the association as one of the most suc- 
cessful affairs that has ever been held. 

The fact that buyers and other guests from 


A model room in the establishment of 
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out-of-town were able to participate in the affair, 
added not a little to the general satisfaction of 
the members. The upholstery industry as a whole 
benefits by the ability of this organization to ar- 
range and to successfully carry through this an- 
nual event, which, though held in New York, be- 
longs to the upholstery industry of the entire 
country. The date is looked forward to, from 
year to year, not alone by those who dwell in 
New York but by many who make it a practice 
to plan their business trip so as to permit of their 
participation in the Association’s gala night. 





AN INTERESTING BOOKLET 

es New York School of Applied Design for 

Women has just issued a very interesting 
booklet, giving the details of the School’s activi- 
ties, and incidentally paying deserved tribute to 
Ellen Dunlap Hopkins, whose vast human im- 
pulses contributed enthusiasm and perseverance 
to the School’s efforts since the date of its founda- 
tion in 1892. The School has equipped over 
20,000 women for the designing of textiles, fur- 
niture; fashions, architecture and interior deco- 
ration. 


Cross & Beardsley, New Haven, Conn. 








AN AMERICAN 


Eighteenth Century painted chest of soft wood. From Western Pennsylvania. 


PEASANT ART 


The Cottage Art of the Early Dutch, Swiss and Hessian Settlers in Pennsylvania—Primitive, 
Pleasing, Economical and Individual. 


HE Pennsylvania Museum should have ‘the 

hearty support of every manufacturer of fur- 
niture and furnishings in Pennsylvania. The 
work it is doing is admirable. 

A pamphlet recently issued will appeal not 
alone to the furniture trade but to ‘all interested 
in interior decoration covering as it does the na- 
tive art of the early Pennsylvania settlers from 
the German and Swiss territories. 

We are today experiencing a vague groping 
for something new, and this something new is 
often expressed by an untutored mind in no way 
hedged or checked by pre-conceived theories. 

We had this new thought at the time of 
Elizabeth when the women followed the fashion- 
able custom of embroidering. Women with no 
artistic taste embroidered because it was an ac- 
complishment. Many of the things they copied 
were detached motifs arranged frequently in hap- 
hazard but pleasing fashion, resulting in a style 
development that we called Elizabethan or Jaco- 
bean. 

In New England and in the South, furniture 
and furnishings developed along traditional lines. 
The towns on the seacoast and people were in 
touch with Europe. With prosperity, came the 
purchase of beautiful things from England, Hol- 
land, the far Indies and China, but up in the back- 
country of Pennsylvania there was no such cul- 
tural influence. 

The Dutch who early settled there were a 
farming class. 

Their household furniture, jewel boxes, 





bridal boxes, birth and marriage certificates, 
everything susceptible to artistic ornament, be- 
trayed always a reminiscent origin. 

The decorations on the dower chests con- 
sisted. of paintings which were usually simple 
motifs, crudely done. 

An interesting bulletin has been issued by the 
Museum going deeply into this subject because 
these Pennsylvania chests are now in great de- 


mand among collectors—chests from Lebanon | 


County, Bucks County, Berks County, and Lan- 
caster County, each differentiating according to 
the character of the immigration. 

From the valley regions in Schuylkill County 
below Luzerne, we have a type of furniture which 
reflects a curious bit of history. 

The Pennsylvania territory between the 41st 
and 42nd parallels was settled by mixed Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania Dutch, Swiss and Hessian 
settlers. In this territory, a strange type of fur- 
niture was made, Connecticut in construction, but 
Pennsylvania-German in decoration. 

One must bear in mind also that during the 
Revolutionary War, the British brought over 
many Hessians to fight for them. Many of these 
Hessians located in Pennsylvania, where the lan- 
guage was spoken and kindred folks had already 
settled, bringing with them a reminiscent folk art. 

They were not skilled designers. 

They painted, as a child would paint, only 
occasionally showing a professional hand, chests 
and chairs they needed. 

In recent years all of this type of furniture 
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has been in great demand, not alone because of 
its quaintness but because of its historic relations 


to the development of industrial art in America!’ 


At the auction sales, many of these humble 
examples of the joiner’s skill, simple lines, simple 
construction and the cheapest wood, have brought 
big prices. We can trace, in many instances, the 
New England types because. they reflect contem- 
porary English work. The Pennsylvania types, 
especially those of the outlying districts, not in- 
fluenced by Philadelphia culture, showed a differ- 
ent spirit. While the workmanship in most cases, 
showed evidences of skill, the decorations are dis- 
tinctly amateurish, but none the less appealing. 
There can be no doubt but that some furniture 
was decorated by professionals, but in most in- 
stances the work we have observed is the work of 
the Tyrol. For those who would study this sub- 
ject deeply we would recommend the excellent 
treatise on the subject by Ester Stevens Fraser in 
the November, 1925, issue of the Pennsylvania 
Museum Bulletin. 





A BOOK ON CHINAWARE 

A” ADMIRABLE volume has come to our desk, 

very properly titled The Practical Book of 
Chinaware. It is the work of Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Roger Wearne Ramsdell, published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co. The authors have 
made a conscientious analysis of the subject, 
illustrating it with twelve pages in color and 
one hundred and ninety-one in duotone and dia- 
grams. Like all of the Lippincott publications it 
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is printed in attractive form, the plan and ar- 
rangement being exceedingly convenient for the 
reader. The book is thoroughly comprehensive 
covering 325 pages and is mainly devoted to Euro- 
pean ware although there is a brief chapter sum- 
marizing the art in America. Price $10. net. 





AMERICAN ART GALLERIES SALES 
G2 to be held in the immediate future at the 

American Art Galleries of interest to the 
decorative trade are as follows: On February 
3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, a collection of Don Luis 
Ruiz which includes Spanish walnut and chestnut 
furniture and ten superb varguenos, possibly the 
largest number of Spanish chests of this charac- 
ter ever offered at one time at a public sale. On 
February 13th, preceding the sale which will take 
place on February 20th, will be displayed the col- 
lection of Flemish and Italian tapestries of the 
16th to 18th centuries, brought together by Emil 
Jelenick Mercedes, Nice, France, the manufac- 
turer of the well known Mercedes motors. 





THE AIR MAIL SERVICE 
WENTIETH CENTURY business is, for the most 
part, business done at top speed. No Amer- 

ican business man is now willing to use the slower 
methods of the past generation. Today wher- 
ever possible either in transmitting orders, send- 
ing estimates, acceptances, etc., he uses the tele- 
phone and telegram to save the time that would 
be lost if he were to operate through the ordinary 
mailchannels. The government recognizing our de- 


Middle Eighteenth Century painted chest made by German settlers in ‘Western Pennsylvania. See text on 


page 101. 
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sire for speed in our business correspondence has 
for all long messages entered into practical com- 
petition with the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies by establishing the air mail service out of 


New York for Chicago and points West. Busi- 
ness men with messages longer than those prac- 
ticable to send “over the wires” should investigate 
this speedy government service. 





A SPLENDID BOOK ON DESIGN 
A VERY valuable book has recently been issued 

by Doubleday, Page & Co. It was written 
by Garnet Warren in collaboration with Horace 
B. Cheney and is entitled The Romance of De- 
sign. An introduction by Richard F. Bach of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, prefaces the 
work. 

There have been many books covering the 
subject of design but none under such practical 
guidance. Mr. Cheney has lived with the subject 
for many years. He knows it, not as a littera- 
teur or as an amateur, but as a craftsman to the 
manner born. He and his collaborator deal with 
the subject from the earliest pe- 
riod down to date; and through 
230 pages of text and illustra- 
tions in half-tone and color work, 
they bring the reader into inti- 
mate relations with all phases of 
design, particularly as applied to 
fabrics. 

In many books of a similar 
character the origin of form in 
design is stressed, but this vol- 
ume of Mr. Warren’s and Mr. 
Cheney’s differs from all others 
in that it is concerned principally 
with the peoples and forces which 
led to the creation of particular 
types of design. Wars, the 
changes in trade routes, and most 
of all the personalities of men or 
women in a position to act as 
chief patrons of the arts, have all 
contributed largely to the varia- 
tion in styles and patterns in all 
countries throughout the cen- 





An illustration from “The Romance 
of Design” reviewed on this page. 
The design for this fabric, woven by 
Cheney Bros., was inspired by an an- 
tique fragment. It is a red velvet 
brocade on a background of old gold. 
It was awarded the Logan Medal for 
Applied Arts by the Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1919, 





turies, and these influences the authors of The 
Romance of Design, have discussed in a most 
gratifying manner. 

Another not uninteresting feature of the 
book is a section in the back devoted to reproduc- 
tions of the Cheney Brothers’ advertisements 
which have appeared from time to time in the 
various trade and popular magazines. These ad- 
vertisements have been noteworthy and have been 
the subject of much favorable comment, not only 
for their handsome appearance, but because of 
their educational content. In all seventy-seven 
advertisements are shown and in themselves con- 
stitute an almost adequate treatment of the sub- 
ject which has been made the theme of the whole 
book. 

The book is profusely illustrated, and the 
color work, especially, is to be commended simu- 
lating as it does, not only the design, but fre- 
quently the texture with rare fidelity. 

The chapters upon the development of the 
New Art are particularly interesting. Price $7.75, 
postpaid. 
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A DOZEN TYPES OF WINDSOR CHAIR 


See text on opposite page. These together with those shown on pages 105 and 106 comprise most of the varia- 
tions of patterns in this popular style of chair, 
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THE AMERICAN CHAIR OF WIDE APPEAL 


F THERE is any one piece of furniture in 


America that is typically American, it is the 
Windsor chair. To be sure its prototype came 
from England. One of the stock stories of 
writers on furniture tells about how George II 
in his tours throughout England, discovered an 
old chair in an inn and it pleased him so. that he 
installed it in his 
castle, and from 


used by provincial Americans in the outlying com- 
munities, persons of small means and few preten- 
sions. And yet in the famous painting in Phila- 
delphia showing Congress voting for independ- 
ence on July 4th, 1776, it shows all the members 
of Congress seated in Windsor chairs. 

There is a record, moreover, that four dozen 
Windsor chairs 
were sent to Wash- 





that time on it be- 
came known as the 
Windsor chair. But 
George II did not 
begin his reign un- 
til 1727. 

I have before 
me the record of a 
will made by one 
Jones dated 1708 
in which he men- 
tions three Wind- 
sor chairs which 
were valued at the 
time as worth ten 








ington for the 
President on July 
31st, 1801, at a 
cost of $192. or $4. 
apiece. These were 
probably of a very 
fine quality. 

Thomas Jeffer- 
son bought three 
dozen Windsors 
for his home at 
Lynchburg, enclos- 
ing $100 to pay for 
them. 

There were 
thirty such chairs 








shillings, probably 

because they were 

old and __ second- Windsor chair with writing ledge, of the type in which 
hand. And _ yet Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. 


Windsor chairs 
even 200 years older, selling today, would bring 
hundreds of dollars. One sold at Silo’s in Octo- 
ber last for $610. 

But, of course, there are Windsors and 
Windsors. 

The Metropolitan Museum in its hand-book 
refers to the Windsor chair as a chair which was 





on the East portico 
at Mount Vernon, 
so we can hardly 
see how the Metro- 
politan Museum chronicler ascribes their use to 
people of small means and few pretensions. 

In the beginning, the Windsor chair was 
English but as it grew in popularity, as it devel- 
oped especially in Philadelphia, it took on a 
variety of forms and shapes that were decidedly 
charming. The English models were soon aband- 
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oned as stolid, and the American makers of this 
type of chair soon developed an infinite variety 
of styles. There is a grace and delicacy about 
the American Windsor that the English type does 
not possess. The English pieces are heavy. The 
legs of the American piece have a greater spread, 
due to the fact that they are put further back 
in the seat, that gives a pleasing rakishness. 

The Pennsylvania Museum has recently had 
a most delightful exhibition of Windsors and 
Professor Kimball contributed to the Museum 
Bulletin a very interesting treatise on the subject. 
Professor Kimball is now director of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. He says that these same 
chairs were frequently called “stick chairs.” They 
were so called by Thomas Jefferson who identi- 
fies them however by an illustration accompany- 
ing a letter on the subject. He identifies the 
Washington purchase as Windsors and refers 
also to the Windsor chair that is now preserved 
by the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, reputed to be the chair in which Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
This chair has a side ledge or writing ledge. . He 
closes by saying that Jefferson’s large use of 
Windsor chairs at a period when he was still in 
the full tide of prosperity tends to confirm the 
views that they were by no means poorly re- 
garded, but occupied: an honorable place in the 
finest houses of the day. 

There is no doubt of the fact that today, the 
Windsor chair has a greater appeal to the collec- 
tor than any other kind of chair. We have seen 
Windsors sell at a higher price than well-made 
and authenticated Chippendales. 

Whatever their origin, it matters little. Un- 
doubtedly they were Jacobean, originally, but any- 
hody who has studied English furniture especially 
English furniture of that stolid and practical pe- 


riod would never confuse the delicacy and grace 
of some of the American Windsors with anything 
English because after all, they were a utilitarian 
chair and furniture strictly utilitarian in England 
was always decidedly heavy . 





HARRY WEARNE HONORED 

fore Architectural League on January 29th con- 

ferred upon Harry Wearne, the Michael 
Friedsam Medal bestowed each year upon the 
man who has contributed most in the interests of 
art in industry. Mr. Wearne has been the inde- 
fatigable president of the Art-in-Trades Club for 
the past eight years and has been exceedingly ac- 
tive. His leadership has rallied a following 
which instilled by his enthusiasm and by a spirit 
of emulation, has been always inspired to worthier 
work. The Friedsam Medal is a fitting tribute 
and a proper recognition. 





A BOOK FOR THE JOB HUNTER 

HERE are very few things of importance to 

mankind today which have not been the subject 
of some type of printed instructions. Even the 
the matter of obtaining employment has been 
made the subject of an interesting book, which 
carries the suggestive title of “How to Get a Posi- 
tion and How to Keep It.” The author, S. 
Roland Hall, has had much experience in getting 
positions for young men and has condensed, with- 
in less than 150 pages of text, the results of his 
experience with a large correspondence school 
and in the handling of the personal problems of 
scores of young men who sought his advice. 

Mr. Hall’s style is direct, simple and to the 
point and the examples of letters, of advertise- 
ments and various other material contained in this 
book will be found of value to those who give 
their time to its perusal. Price $1.10 postpaid. 


Types of Windsor chairs additional to those shown on pages 104 and 105. 


















































BEDROOM IN MEMORIAL HALL OF THE DEERFIELD 
MUSEUM, DEERFIELD, MASS. 
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A DIMINUTIVE GARDEN IN WHICH, BY THE ARCHITECTS SKILL, A FEELING 
OF SPACIOUSNESS IS ACHIEVED 


The work of William Lawrence Bottomley for the Benjamin Wood house on East 52d St. The garden is 
actually only twelve feet wide and twenty-seven feet long. See other illustrations on pages 118 and 128 and 
text on page 129. 
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A WALL PAPER EVIL TO BE REMEDIED 


By J. B. HAwWLEy 


N an excellent speech before the Indiana State 
Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, C. W. 
Cousens, Director and Secretary of the Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, made one 
statement to which we must take exception. Mr. 
Cousens said, “Good workmanship is all very well. 
We must have it or we fail—but workmanship is 
as standardized in our business as sugar is in the 
grocery trade.” 

Sugar in the grocery trade is standardized. 
You can go to a thousand grocery stores and in 
999 of them find no difficulty in obtaining sugar 
of the first quality at the right price. But is this 
so in the wall paper trade? Is it possible for the 
consumer who has 
spent time and energy 
and money in selecting 
handsome papers for 
her home, to feel sure 
that the workman, the 
retailer or master paper 
hangers sent to her 
house will be orderly, 
cleanly and efficient? 
Frankly we doubt it. It 
is our belief that even 
at the present time 
when the wall paper 
people are making an 
effort toward better 
workmanship that the 
greatest force militat- 
ing against the use of wall paper is the dread in 
the consumer’s mind of the dirt, the untidiness 
and the general upset which may be caused in her 
hdéme by the wall paper hangers sent to do her 
decoration. 

During the past year the writer has known 
personally, of three cases of householders who in 
disgust swore not to use wall paper again because 
of the sloppy way in which it was hung by the 
wall paper hangers sent by supposedly reputable 
decorating firms. And another case he knows is 
that of a woman whose house badly needs re- 
papering and who is putting it off from week to 
week and from month to month because as she 
has expressed it the paper hangers always make 
such a “filthy mess.” 

Now we do not desire to belittle any efforts 


. 





Many are the rooms with plain uninter- 
esting walls which would be beautifully 
papered except for the householder’s dis- 
like of the usual sloppy process of paper- 
ing—a process which is unnecessary and 
detrimental to the wall paper industry. 


being made by either the wholesaler or retail or- 
ganizations toward the betterment of standards 
of workmanship. What they are doing is good and 
deserves commendation, but we do believe that 
their efforts have only scratched the surface of a 
condition of affairs which should be given even 
greater attention than it has been given by wall pa- 
per men desirous of seeing wall paper take and 
maintain its proper place in the decorative scheme ; 
and it is because of this belief that we, in all good 
faith and good feeling, take exception to Mr. Cou- 
sen’s statement. This statement seems to imply 
that the problem of good workmanship has been 
solved and coming from one of his prominence in 
the trade may lead others to let up in their efforts 
to improve the stand- 
ard of workmanship. 

We offer as a sug- 
gestion to the wall pa- 
per retailers anxious to 
please, satisfy and re- 
tain his customers, that 
he exercise greater su- 
pervision over the ac- 
tivities of his workmen 
even to the extent of 
appointing someone 
with authority to super- 
intend the wall paper 
hanging jobs, and see 
to it that the workmen 
do not do their work in 
the usual sloppy man- 
ner—the manner which antagonizes the consumer 
and disgusts her with wall paper as a wall cover- 
ing. 

In a Vermont newspaper last Summer there 
appeared an advertisement worded in the head- 
ing somewhat as follows: 


WE LEAVE YOUR ROOMS 
AS WE FOUND THEM, 
EXCEPT WE HAVE COVERED 
THE WALLS WITH BEAUTIFUL 
WALL PAPER 


If the advertiser lives up to his promise we 
wager that he has all the business he desires. 
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Two of a set of eight Chippendale chairs sold at the Lever- 


hulme sale. 


AT THE LEVERHULME SALE 
A’ WE go to press, the Leverhulme sale of 
furniture and furnishings is going on at the 
Anderson Galleries, and so great has been the in- 
terest in this sale that the Anderson Galleries have 
been compelled to adopt the rather unusual cus- 
tom of reserving seats. It is a rather embarrass- 
ing as well as difficult attitude to assume before 
the public, but the situation is forced upon them 
to give accommodations only to legitimate bidders. 
Among the interesting pieces which were dis- 
played and sold, were those illustrated on this 
and the opposite page. At the top of this page 
we show two of a superb set of eight mahogany 
Chippendale chairs. These are elaborately carved 
in the full Rococo styles of Thomas Chippendale 
with cabriole legs and ball-and-claw feet. The 
characteristic stalactite ornament of 
Chippendale is introduced extensively in 
the cresting rails and central splats of the 
back. The seats are covered in red 
striped silk. The Anderson Galleries 
state that this is probably one of the finest 
series of chairs of the period in existence. 
Another exceedingly interesting 
piece is the settee which we show at the 
bottom of this page. This is part of a 
William and Mary suite of seven pieces 
and is made of golden walnut. It is in- 
laid with panels of dark walnut burr and 
has shaped “broken-cabriole” legs. The 
central cartouche is inlaid with a crest. 
This suite was from the Denham Palace, 
Buckinghamshire, England. 





Settee from golden walnut William and Mary 
suite at Leverhulme sale. 


On page 111 we show an exception- 
ally fine panel of Stuart needle work. 
This is in petit-point, in two degrees of 
fineness. It illustrates the rural occupa- 
tions of the months on a blue ground 
with descriptive labels. It is English and 
dates from about 1690. 





MID-TOWN COURSES IN STUDY 
6 heey Department of Fine Arts, New 

‘York University, in co-operation with 
the Art-in-Trades Club have issued an 
announcement of their mid-town courses 
on art in trades. 

This is in response to a demand on 
the part of employers and employees and 
are so arranged that the young man in 
industry will find the hours convenient 
for study and if he follows the courses for a 
period of two and a half years, he will be given 
a university diploma, which will be obviously to 
his business advantage apart from the actual pre- 
paredness of the work. 

The mid-town courses are open only to men 
and the lectures will be held from 6 to 7:45 P.M. 
Instructors and lecturers eminently fitted to cover 
these subjects have been chosen. 

The organization for the work is undertaken 
by Charles H. Sherrill, Professor John Shapley 
and R. M. Riefstahl of the New York University 
and Harry Wearne and H. W. Burton of the 
Art-in-Trades Club. 

The lecturers include: 


Evan J. Tudor—Historic styles of decoration 
(furniture and interiors). 












k. T. H. Halsey—America’s decora- 
tive style. 

Herbert Cescinsky—Early American 
and English furniture. 

Donald Millar—Early American 
architecture. 

Louise Avery—Early American sil- 
ver. 

J. B. Kerfoot—Early 
glass. 

Nancy McClelland—Early Ameri- 
can wallpapers. 

James Chittick—Construction of tex- 
tiles. 

Rudolph M. Riefstahl—Historic and 
modern textile design; Oriental rugs. 

T. Atkins Tout—Upholstery. 

William Sloane Coffin—Floor cover- 
ings. 

Walter-Kantack—Ironwork. 

Karl Schmieg—Woods and wood- 
work. 

Frank Holmes—Pottery. 

Lorentz Kleiser—Tapestry. 

Charles H. Sherrill—Stained glass. 

Gustave S. Jacobson—Plasterwork. 

G. A. Wagner—Mosaics. 

Stephen Bourgeois—Color in modern paint- 
ing. 

Pierre Pozier—Color in modern decoration. 

The courses are divided into five parts. One 


may take any one of the five courses or all of 
them and may participate or not in the examina- 
tion for certificate or diploma. 


American 
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The subjects of the courses are: 

(1) Historic Styles of Decoration; (2) Early 
American Decorative Art and Architecture; (39 
Construction of Textiles; (4) Textile Design, 
Historic and Modern; (5) Materials of Decora- 
tion. 
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Panel of 17th Century Petit-point from the Leverhulme sale. 


BOOKS USED AS DECORATION 
O™ can get a quicker comprehension and grasp 

of the whole New Art movement by a glance 
at Paul Follot’s library which reflected the over- 
whelming idea of doing things differently. Even 
the obviously practical arrangement of a library 
where the books are arranged that they may be 
found when wanted and the titles read when 
needed, is ignored in the effort to do something 
different. : 

This same spirit of chaos pervaded every- 
thing else in New Art, the effort being not 
to do something logical but to do something 
different. Mr. Follot’s thought of a library 
is that of an aesthete. It mattered little to 
him what the books were. They 
were arranged according to the 
color of the bindings and unique- 
ness of classification. There is 
no relationship of subject in the 
arrangement, the one absorbing 
idea being to produce an effect 
that was novel in color and form. 


AN ANNIVERSARY 
pe WEIsE Co., Milwaukee, 
specializing in furniture, rugs 
and draperies are celebrating 
their fortieth anniversary. The 
store now occupies a beautiful 
building at 144 Farwell Avenue. 
Paul Follot in his library. Show- 


ing books in a “New Art” arrange- 
ment. See text above. 
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COLONIAL FURNITURE AT ERNST 
SALE 
Clome idea of the great interest felt for early 
Colonial furniture may be had from the 
prices brought at the Ernst sale at the American 
Art Galleries last month. The Goddard bureau 
is a typical piece, the sort of thing usually pro- 
duced by Goddard but attributed very often to 
other contemporary cabinet-makers. The bureau 
here shown is 31% inches high and 35 inches 
wide. It brought $1,300, regarded by dealers as 
an exceedingly low price. The dressing mirror 
on low chest, brought $600, a miniature affair, 
23% inches high and 15% inches wide. Other 
Colonial pieces of equal interest were included at 
this sale. 





WALL PAPER ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

5 ey Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association at 
its annual meeting in New York on January 

9, re-elected the following officers: President, 

Henry Burn; Vice-President, F. M. Page; Secre- 

tary and Treasurer, T. S. Marshall; Chairman of 

Advisory Committee, W. A. Huppuch. 

The new directors elected were: G. F. Beau- 
dry, P. J. Gilbert, H. M. Heston, W. A. Huppuch, 
Philip Isaacs, J. S. McCoy, George Tait, W. D. 
Uptegraff, and Stewart Waring. 

President Burn, after his re-election, ap- 
pointed the following advisory committee, of 
which W. A. Huppuch holds the chairmanship ; 
T. S. Marshall, G. F. Beaudry, P. J. Gilbert, H. 
M. Heston, J. J. Janeway, J. S. McCoy, F. M. 
Page, George Tait, W. D. Uptegraff, and Stewart 
Waring. 








A Goddard dressing sata paces sold at the Ernst 
Sale. 
ST. LOUIS CLUB HOLDS ELECTION 
fava Carpet & Upholstery Club of St. Louis at 
its: annual meeting December 29 elected the 
following officers for the coming year: President, 
Leo J. Siegfried, of the Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Co.; Vice-President, L. S. Alden, of the Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney Dry Goods Co.; Treas- 
urer, Emil C. Sicher, of the Scruggs, Vandert- 
voor & Barney Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, A. R. 
Weber, of the Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Dry Goods Co. 





‘ A VALUABLE BOOK FROM THE 
MUSEUM 
ne architects, designers, and interior decora- 
tors, the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
just issued a book on the woodwork in the Amer- 
ican Wing which should be of decided practical 
value. It consists of forty platés, 20 x 14 inches, 
unbound, in portfolio form, paper covered, and 
includes drawings of a few pieces not yet set up. 
The drawings are by H. W. Waldron Faulkner. 
The price is $10. Carriage extra. 





THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK 
g ive new Studio Year Book which will embrace 
the year’s developments in architecture, fur- 
niture, pottery, metal work, gardens, etc., will be 
issued on March Ist. It will contain over 450 
illustrations and 8 plates in color. Price in paper 
wrappers, $2.50; in cloth, $3.50. 





Important carved mahogany block-front chest of drawers 
by Goddard, Newport, R. I., sold at the Ernst sale at 
the American Art Galleries. 





























Wood carving in an old cabinet-maker’s shop. 
Gravelot. 





From an engraving by 


STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE VIJ—FuRNITURE 


N THE study of interior decoration there are 
two distinct phases of the subject which must 
be clearly separated from each other. The first 
phase, which has to do with the technical side, has 
already been covered in part. We come now to 
the material side wherein the student must ac- 
quaint himself with the characteristics of definite 
things which he can feel, handle and examine. 

It is our settled conviction that every interior 
decorator must train himself to become as thor- 
oughly versed in the material side of the art of 
interior decoration as he can possibly be. In this 
way, he should know furniture from every vital 
relationship that determines style, cost and value. 
This naturally means an immense amount of time 
devoted to an investigation of furniture examples. 

Beginning first with the period styles, the 
decorator must train himself to recognize the out- 
standing characteristics of each distinguishing 
furniture period. He will find a certain similarity 
or over-lapping from period to period because 
even in the old and more strenuous days, furni- 
ture and other movable furnishings were substan- 
tial enough to last over from one definite style 
division to another one. Heirlooms were handed 
down from family to family, thus perpetuating 
certain style inspirations. 

In the palaces of nobility and royalty, where 
definite style characteristics have been most easily 
identified and classified, it is not conceivable that 
the furnishings changed from style to style and 
period to period in a definite departure, but rather 
that changes were the natural outcome of an 





obligatory re-equipment and as new artists had 
created new types, these types thus come into use 
and favor. 

Happily there are many books which treat of 
the period styles of furniture in simple language 
and in a common-sense way. These, together 
with books on the subject of architecture, give a 
sufficient grasp of the characteristic ornament of 
the main period divisions and by their relation- 
ship to the requirements of the social and family 
life of their day, they gave us a fairly accurate 
method of determining period divisions. 

While it would be inadvisable to acquire the 
thought that all things that are old are also good, 
it is important that there shall be developed a due 
appreciation of the antique. Stripped of senti- 
mental considerations, an antique object, whether 
it is furniture, jewelry, fabric, picture or other 
object of man’s ingenuity, possesses interests only 
according to its own actual worth. If it is crude, 
rough, poorly-made, ill-designed, the mere fact 
that it is antique does not minimize its deficiencies 
—its age is only an incident, its character is of 
supreme importance. 

Our museums and private repositories are 
full of examples of antique furniture—some of it 
hundreds of years old. An incalculable amount 
of furnishings, companions to these examples, 
have been consumed by abuse and accident, to 
their entire disappearance. Throughout the ex- 
istence of the pieces now housed as precious an- 
tiques, there must have been exercised a conscious 
spirit of appreciation and affection that has pre- 
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served them down to this day. In other words, 
their preservation is in itself an evidence of the 
fact that they were guarded by their owners as 
being worthy of care. Either in style, material 
or structure, they seemed worthy of preservation, 
and have thus come down to us carrying the ap- 
proval of former generations. 

Therefore, in acquiring an appreciation of 
the qualities of antiques, it is well to determine 
in one’s own mind, just what “were’’ and still 
“are’”’ their likeable characteristics. 

An accurate acquaintance with the various 
types of furniture wood though most difficult to 
gain is very desirable with reference to furni- 
ture. This is not easy because except at very 
rare intervals it is not possible for the student to 
examine the various types of furniture woods in 
their natural state. It is true that a fair knowl- 
edge of grain and figure characteristics with ref- 
erence to furniture wood, can be gained from fin- 
ished furniture but in the finished piece, the natu- 
ral characteristics may be so disguised and so 
altered that the student will find it exceedingly 
difficult to recognize specific differences between 
various woods. 

Where access may be had to furniture tim- 
bers or furniture woods in their manufacturing 
stages, it is very important to study the natural 
color, grain and figure formation of the well- 
known types of furniture wood. 

It is important also that the student be ac- 
quainted, at least to some extent, with the sources 
of supply, countries of origin, and methods of ob- 
taining and handling the important 
woods. 


foreign 


It would hardly be possible for an in- 
terior decorator to be also an upholsterer, a cab- 
inet maker and a wood finisher, but he should at 
least be acquainted with the principles of cabinet 
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making, of upholstering and furniture finishing. 
Much of this knowledge may be gleaned from 
books, but the student should avail himself of 
every opportunity to study actual manufacturing 
processes, for in the method of making these 
things their values are largely determined. The 
decorator need not disbelieve the representations 
of manufacturers, but if he has a sufficient knowl- 
edge to endorse the manufacturers’ recommenda- 
tions by his own experience, his client is quite 
likely to benefit thereby. 
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In an XVIII Century cabinet-maker’s 
shop. From an engraving by Gravelot. 
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How may pictures be op- 
propriately framed? 

In answer to this question 
we quote from an interesting 
booklet entitled “Pictures In 
Your Home” by Margery Cur- 
rey and published by The Amer- 
ican Art Bureau. “The primary 
purpose of a frame is to set off 
and give a finish to the picture. It should also 
add to its effectiveness and help bring out its 
beauties of color and composition. At the same 
time it must not be obtrusive, nor by its insistent 
ornament, great size or harsh coloring force itself 
upon the attention. The polychrome frames of 
today, with their soft tone, their tasteful carving 
and the wide variety of excellent and simple de- 
signs, bring out all that is lovely in a picture, and 
enhance its beauty. 

“It is largely owing to the bad selection of 
showy frames, generally too large, that pictures 
were banished from the walls. Unworthy pic- 
tures, within these frames, have also done their 
worst to force all of them into ill repute. Good 
frames are simple in design, not too large for 
their pictures, and often with slight hand-carving 
at the corners or sides. Frames in soft tones of 
gold harmonize in color with many pictures, and 
are a pleasing part of almost any decorative plan. 

“Oil paintings and their reproductions should 
be framed, according to their size, in moderately 
wide, heavy frames, without mats. For the pres- 
ervation of those of great rarity, of exquisite 
fineness of small size, a protecting glass is used; 
but in general “i! paintings are not framed with 
a glass. On the other hand, for water colors, 
etchings, woodblocks, mezzotints, aquatints and 
engravings, glass should be used. Such pictures 
should be usually framed with a mat, and with 
a moulding that is narrow or of moderate width, 


propriately 


in color? 


W hat is meant by “scale” 


most desirable floor fin- 

ish? What is the differ- 

ence between Alizarin 
and Aniline dyeing? 


EVER WONCDERED? 


How may pictures be ap- 


excellent in simple design and 


framed? line.” 
What is meant by “scale” in 
What is the color? 


Scale in color is a degree of 
correspondence in the various 
colors used. Some colors may 
be stronger than others, but in 
any good decorative scheme there 
should not be too much strong color so as to clash 
with the lighter colors. If on entering the room 
the color of any one object or fabric “jumps” at 
one, one may be sure it is out “of scale.” 

' What is the most desirable floor finish? 

A good varnish finish properly waxed is the 
most durable. The varnish, however, should not 
be applied thickly. Before applying a varnish to 
a waxed floor, all of the wax should be removed. 
This may be done by washing with gasoline. 

What is the difference between “alizarin” as. ' 
“aniline” in their application to the dyeing of fab- 
rics? 

Alizarin (French “alizarine”) is a developed- 
color chemical dye stuff formerly prepared from 
madder and now produced artificially from an- 
thracene and forming insoluble cakes with metal- 
lic oxides either in the form of a reddish yellow 
powder or orange red crystals. It produces Tur- 
key red and shades of orange, violet, etc., with 
different mordants. 

Aniline is a colorless, oily substance obtained 
from nitro-benzene, used in the manufacture of 
dyes being united with. acid to form color salts. 

In actual use, the difference between dyes 
formed by the employment of aniline and those 
formed by the employment of alizarin, is found 
in the fact that aniline dyes, for the most part 
exhibit their true color in the dye bath whereas 
fabrics dyed with alizarin dyes undergo a change 
in the processes subsequent to the application 
of the dve. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





Emir the name of the Commercial Asso- 
ciates, Inc., a buying syndicate has been or- 
ganized on the Pacific Coast, with members in- 
cluding Barker Bros., Los Angeles; the John 
Breuner Company, San Francisco; Breuner’s, 
Oakland, Sacramento and Stockton; the Ira F. 
Powers Furniture Company, Portland; the 
Standard Furniture Company, Seattle; L. Lion 
& Sons Company, San Jose, and the Bledsoe 
Company, San Diego. The officers are: President, 
Ira F. Powers, Portland, Ore.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Clarence A. Barker, Los Angeles; second 
vice-president, John Breuner, San Francisco ; sec- 
retary, Louis F. Breuner, Oakland; treasurer, B. 
Schoenfeld, Seattle, and managing director, Wil- 
liam F. Roberts, Los Angeles. 

The T. H. Camp-Sultan Company has been 
incorporated at San Francisco, with a capital 
stock of $250,000, by Ernest J. Sultan, president ; 
T. H. Camp, vice-president and manager ; Harold 
Miller, secretary, and Robert McGrouther, treas- 
urer. The concern has opened offices at 454 
Bryant Street and is engaging in the furniture 
agency business, with display rooms in the San 
Francisco Furniture Exchange. The Ernest J. 
Sultan Manufacturing Co., which specializes in 
upholstered furniture, will continue as a separate 
concern, 

Ed. Thiele, for years in charge of the dra- 
pery and upholstery section maintained on the 
third floor of The Emporium, San Francisco, has 
severed his connection with this firm and will as- 
sume similar duties with the White House, after 
March 1. He has been succeeded at The Em- 
porium by A. D. Lobingier, formerly buyer for 
the Down-Stairs department. 

John H. Kemp, the Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Orinoka Mills, has moved his offices 
and display rooms from 770 Mission Street to the 
Commercial Building, 833 Market Street, San 
Francisco. Quarters were occupied in the Com- 
mercial Building for years, when a change was 
made to Mission Street, it being the plan to carry 
stock. This plan has been given up and quarters 
have been secured again in the Commercial Build- 
ing, which has the advantage of being more con- 
venient for the trade. 

George McGrouther, for many years with 
the White House, San Francisco, Cal., and for 
more than a year in charge of the drapery, uphol- 
stery and floor covering departments, has ten- 
dered his resignation and has been made buyer of 
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draperies and affiliated lines for Taft & Pennoyer, 
Oakland. 

Miss Katherine Watson, long associated with 
the interior decorative firm of Vickery, Atkins & 
Torrey, San Francisco, is now with William D. 
McCann, 404 Post Street. 

The White House, one of San Francisco’s 
oldest and largest department stores, has inaugu- 
rated a convenient payment plan whereby goods in 
certain departments may be had on the payment 
of ten per cent. on delivery, with the balance in 
ten equal monthly payments, to which a carrying 
charge has been added. Furniture, rugs and dra- 
peries may be purchased on this plan. 

S. Harris & Co., 550 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, representing about twenty-five textile 
houses in the Pacific Coast field, have opened a 
branch office at 712 South Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, where draperies are handled exclu- 
sively. 

Bare Bros. & Brown, 314-334 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, have taken a long-term lease on an 
adjoining six-story building and will shortly prac- 
tically double their floor space. The drapery de- 
partment, over which Herbert P. Hunt was re- 
cently given supervision, will be materially en- 
larged. 

The announcement has been made that Jules 
Bing, formerly with Bullock’s, Los Angeles, has 
been selected as buyer of draperies for the three 
stores of B. F. Schlesinger & Son at Oakland, 
Portland and Tacoma. 

Frank A. O’Connell, representing Stroheim 
& Romann, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
has returned from a trip to New York, making a 
stop at Los Angeles on his way home. 

Harold Wallace, formerly located at 251 
Post Street, San Francisco, has moved to 578 Sut- 
ter Street, the quarters long occupied by A. Falvy, 
where a splendid studio has been fitted up. 

Frank W. Lewis, formerly in charge of the 
drapery and kindred departments of Taft & Pen- 
noyer, Oakland, is now with the Gaines-Walrath 
Co. of that city. 

Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., Sixteenth 
and Mission Streets, San Francisco, has been 
chosen president of the Mission Street Merchants’ 
Association for the seventh time in succession. 

Seventy descendants of James and Isabelle 
Cobbledick who settled at Oakland, in 1870, gath- 
ered early in the year for their annual reunion in 
the decorative studio of James H. Cobbledick, 
1818 Harrison Street. 

J. J. Buell, formerly vice-president of Mc- 
Creery Bros., New York, and for fourteen years 
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HARRY WEARNE, UPON WHOM THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE CONFERRED 
THE MICHAEL FRIEDSAM MEDAL 
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THE GARDEN END OF THE SALON IN THE BENJAMIN WOOD 


For other illustrations see pages 108 and 128 and text on page 129. 














In the hardware exhibit. 


By Fontaine & Co. 


EXHIBIT OF THE NEW ART AT THE MUSEUM 


T WILL be gratifying alike to the trade and 
the profession, especially to the members of 
the delegation that went to Paris under instruc- 
tions from Secretary of Commerce Hoover to re- 
port their views on the International Exposition 
of Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts, to 
note the exhibit which Professor Richards, the 
chairman of that 
delegation has or- 
ganized and 
brought to this 
country and will 
exhibit at the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum for one 
month beginning 
February 22nd. 
This exhibi- 
tionhasbeen 
made possible 
through the ac- 
tivities of the 
American Associ- 





ture which will be utilized in the displays. 

Aux Fabriques de Aubusson—Hand-tufted 
rug designed by Benedictus. 

Bianchini Ferier—Seven silk brocades de- 
signed by Raoul Dufy, Charles Martin and Robert 
Bonfils. 

Edgar Brandt—Eleven pieces in wrought 
iron; console 
table, mirror 
frame, standing 
and table lamps, 
screens and 
panels. 

Da Silva 
Bruhns — Hand- 
tufted rug. 

Brunet, Meu- 
nie & Cie—Silk 
brocade designed 
by Benedictus. 

Bumbara — 
Two silk brocades 
designed by Bene- 


ation of Mu- dictus. 

seums, Professor Mme. Cless- 
Richards acting Brothier — Hand- 
for them. The tufted rug. 
exhibit. has al- Cornille & Cie 
ready been shown —Three silk bro- 
in Boston and A splendid Brandt screen showing Persian influences. cades. 

when it leaves Coudurier, 


New York it will be shown in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. 

Besides the collection of pottery, chinaware, 
glassware, bronzes, statuary, porcelain, and sil- 
verware which are shown in great numbers, we 
list herewith the collections of fabrics and furni- 


Fructus & Descher—Silk brocade and printed 
linen. 

D. I. M.—Lady’s writing desk and hand- 
tufted rug designed by Paul Follot. 

Jean Dunand—Three-fold lacquer screen. 

Ecole Municipale de Tissage de Lyon—Silk 
brocade. 
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Georges Escarpit—Silk brocade. 

Fontaine & Cie—Decorative hardware. 

Foxton, Ltd.—Seven pieces of cretonne and 
hand-block prints. 

Froment & Ernoult—Two printed velvet 
pieces. 

Annie Frykholm—One hanging. 

J. Grassy—Silk brocade. 

Handarbetets Vanner—Hanging. 

Heal & Son—Six pieces of furniture. 

J. & M. Lelue—Two pieces of furniture. 

Louvre, Grands Magasins du le Stadium— 
Two pieces of furniture and one rug designed by 
Benedictus. 

Marta Maas-Fjatterstrom—Hand-t u fted 
rug. 

Malmohus Hemslojdsforening—Hand-tufted 
rug. 

Maison P. Regaud—Silk brocade. 

Maison les Succrs. deCombier & Co.—Silk 
brocade. 

Mme. Marguerite Pangon—Three silk vel- 
vet panels. 


On of the groupings at the Metropolitan Museum displaying the “New Art.” 


Pomone-Atelier d’Art du Bon Marche—Five 
pieces of furniture; five rugs. 

Primavera des Magasins du Printemps Ate- 
lier—Hand-tufted rug. 

Armand Albert Rateau—Screens, furniture, 
lamps, rugs. 
E. J. Ruhlmann—Furniture, wall mirror, 
lamps. 

Scheurer, Lauth & Cie—Printed decorative 
panels and folding screen. 

Sue et Mare—Furniture, 
tufted rugs and mirrors. 

Tassinari & Chatel—Two silk brocades. 

Union des Fabricants de Velours—Silk bro- 
cade. 

Vautheret, Gros & La Farge—Silk brocade. 


screens, hand- 


A. Primeau and L. A. Bentzen are opening 

¢ as interior decorators at 1516 Prospect Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, about February 20th. Both men 
are well known, Mr. Primeau having been for 
some time with the Halle Bros. Co. and Mr. Bent- 
zen for twenty years with the Sterling-Welch Co. 


By Armand Albert Rateau. 





THE NEW ART AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Part of the exhibit brought over by Professor Richards. After leaving New York, this display will be shown in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia: The furnishings shown above 
; are by Sue et Mare. 
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TRADE COMMISSION APPROVES 
RULES FOR DESIGNATING WOODS 
Sen Federal Trade Commission has approved 

the rules for designating the furniture offered 
for sale as adopted by the following organiza- 
tions: Furniture Manufacturers’ Association of 
Grand Rapids, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, The Southern Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National Retail Fur- 
niture Association, and approved by the Mahog- 
any Association, the American Walnut Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the Gumwood Service 
Bureau. 

Following are the rules and their interpreta- 
tion: 

1. Furniture in which exposed surfaces are 
of one wood shall be designated ‘by the"name of 
the wood. 

2. Furniture in which the exposed surfaces 
are of more than one kind of wood shall be desig- 
nated by the names of the principal woods used. 

3. Exposed surfaces mean those parts of a 
piece of furniture which are exposed to view 
when the piece is placed in the generally accepted 
position for use. 

4. The exposed surfaces of-all furniture or 
parts thereof represented as solid shall be of solid 
wood of the kind or kinds designated. If veneered 
on the same wood, it may be designated as a wood 
of that particular kind. If veneered on a differ- 
ent wood, it shall be described as veneered. 

5. Cabinet woods, used for decorative pur- 
poses where the effect is solely to add to the ar- 
tistic value, shall be named as decorations only. 

6. A wood popularly regarded as of lesser 
value, if its use is essential to construction, need 
not be named under Rule 2, if less than a sub- 
stantial amount is sed on exposed surfaces. 

7. A wood popularly regarded as of higher 
value, shall not be named under Rule 2, if an in- 
substantial amount of that wood is used, except 
as provided in Interpretation 5, above. 

8. Designations shall be made in the cap- 
tion or body of each particular description with- 
out qualification elsewhere. 

9. The word “Finish” to designate color, 
shall be used only as a description, following the 
name of the wood used. 

10. Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, 
labeled, advertised, or sold, by retailers, it shall 
be in accordance with these rules and interpreta- 
tions. 

11. Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, 
labeled, advertised, invoiced or sold, by manufac- 
turers, manufacturers’ representatives, jobbers or 


wholesalers, it shall be in accordance with these 
rules and interpretations. 

12. The above rules need not apply to an- 
tique furniture. 





NEW OFFICERS OF RETAIL 
FURNITURE ASS’N 
Te National Retail Furniture Association at 
their meeting in Grand Rapids on January 
6th, 7th, and 8th, elected the following officers 
and executives for the coming year: 


President, Robert L. Mehornav, North-Mehornay 
Furniture Company, Kansas City; first vice-president 
and treasurer, Harry F. Cappel, Cappel Furniture Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; second vice-president, Albert Leon, 
Albert Leon & Son, Perth Amboy, N. J.; third  vice- 
president, Clarence Haverty, Haverty’ Furniture Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, William B. Wreford, 
Detroit, Mich.v 9 :°y" = x) 

Executive: committee, of which the first five are 
the boafd of “governors: chairman, Walter I. Owen, 
Owen & Co., Detroit, Mich:; John L. Young, Young 
Furniture Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Louis F. Breuner, John 
Breuner Co.; Sacramento, Cal.; S. George Graves, 
Young & Chaffee, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Leo Lehman, 
May-Stern & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. W. Graves, H. B. 
Graves & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; John A. Gilmore, Gil- 
more Furniture Co., Charlottesville, Va.; W. H. Wray, 
Fakes Furniture Co., Dallas, Texas; Harry Derbyshire, 
Derbyshire Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel 
Kohn, American Furniture Co., Denver, Colo.; Herbert 
E. Bennett, Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, Cal. 





“FURNITURE OF THE PILGRIM 
CENTURY” 

Big, chun OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY,” 

1620-1720, is a most interesting book by 
Wallace Nutting published by the Old America 
Co. of Framingham, Mass. It shows a vast 
amount of research covering 716 pages illustrat- 
ing fully every possible phase of early Colonial 
furniture, 1,500 illustrations, all beautifully done, 
covering not only the early stages but the stages 
developing out of the earliest. It is moreover all 
devoted to American furniture of the earlier 
joiners and carpenters, men who later became fa- 
mous cabinet-makers. It goes through the vari- 
ous periods of oak, maple, pine and mahogany 
and is all in all, a book that no student should be 
without. For the manufacturer, moreover, it is 
full of suggestions. 





B bce “Own Your Home” exposition will be 
held in New York on February 20th to 27th 

in the new Madison Square Garden, and in Chi- 

cago, March 27th to April 3rd, at the Coliseum. 





A WE GO to press we are informed that the 
International Fabrics Exhibition scheduled 
to open at the Grand Central Palace on February 
22nd, has been postponed until next year. 
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THE “STORY OF FLOOR: COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


Oilcloth (Concluded) 


HE paints, which constituted the colors of the 

pattern to be printed upon the sheet, were 
carried in a color box attended by a tier boy, 
whose duty it was to keep the sieve in the color 
box constantly supplied in order that the block in 
the printers’ hands might take up sufficient color 
each time it is lgid upon the sieve, to make a clear 
‘impression when placed upon the oilcloth sheet. 
The engraved blocks by which the actual printing 
was done was like a large section of wooden type, 
each repeat of the pattern calling for as many 
different blocks as there were different colors in 
the design. 

In some factories, it was the custom to strike 
the block with a hand maul in order to make sure 
of the proper impression, but in the Bush Hill 
factory a travelling screw press was arranged, 
running in a groove above the printer’s head, 
which he moved by ropes as he changed his posi- 
tion and used to produce pressure upon the block 
by means of a handle, which projected within 
easy reach of his hand. 

When the entire width of the sheet has been 
printed with one color, the printer calls for the 


next color and the corresponding block which the 
tier boy provides and the next fragment of the 
pattern is placed upon the cloth in the proper or- 
der. This process is repeated with all necessary 
colors and it then becomes necessary for another 
section of the cloth to be unwound from the roll- 
er while the part already printed must be hoisted 
out of the printer’s way. 

Running lengthwise of the printing rooms 
were stout beams which acted as the supports for 
the ends of long poles which cross in front of the 
printer’s tables. There might be 20 to 30 of these 
poles clustered at the far end of the printing 
room, and when it was necessary t> move the 
cloth up a section, a pole was pushed along the 
beam to a point above the table on which thé 
printer was working, where it was lowered to a 
level with the end of the sheet of cloth as it lay 
on the table. The end of the sheet was firmly 
tacked to the pole which was then just hoisted 
high enough to relieve the table of the section of 
the goods just printed. 

The printing process then went forward un- 
til the entire sheet was printed, the pole carrying 





IMPROVED OILCLOTH PRINTING 
MACHINE From “Scientific 
American,” 1893. 


The machine illustrated’ was 
patented by Thomas Dale, 
Kirkcaldy, N. B. By the use 
of this machine the same blocks 
were employed for printing 
floor oilcloth that had been em- 
ployed in hand printing, pro- 
ducing work of the same high 
quality. The machine shown 
was limited to three colors and 
when running the usual work- 
ing hours produced about 5,000 
square yards per week. The 
machine was operated entirely 
by means of compressed air. 
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the attached end being slid along the beam as 
each new section was released. When the inside 
end of the roll was finally reached and printed, 
it was attached to another pole and hoisted into 
place. The 20 yard length then hanging in sus- 
pension, supported at each end, was swung into 
the open space in the middle of building, there to 
hang until sufficiently seasoned to allow of hand- 
ling. Then it was lowered to the ground floor 
where it was rolled up, hoisted on to a wheeled 
carrier or tram car and conveyed to an open air 
floor, which covered a considerable territory in 
the rear of the factory. On this floor, it was 
spread out day after day and rolled up in the 
evening or when wet weather threatened, until 
thoroughly. dried or “cured.” In wet weather, the 
cloths were spread out indoors but on fair days, 
the action of the sun and open air accomplished 
the “curing” process. 

When the printed pattern was thoroughly 
dried, it received a finishing coat of fine hard 
varnish, which in turn was allowed to dry in the 
sun. 

The process just described was necessarily 
slow and according to old records, it took quite a 
year to finish a wide piece of floor oilcloth ready 
for the consumer. The price of the goods at this 
time and under these conditions was naturally 
“high” and they were entirely beyond the reach 
of the ordinary consumer, being used almost en- 
tirely in the halls, dining rooms, and kitchens of 
the well-to-do. 

In addition to the floor oilcloth made in 
America, there was a considerable proportion im- 
ported from Britain, the product of Scotch manu- 
facturers. 

This method of manufacturing oilcloths al- 
though slow, continued until about 1865 at which 
time new methods were introduced for sizing and 
coating the goods, and artificial heat, for drying, 
was largely used throughout the entire process. 
Narrow widths of goods (that is, less than 21 feet 
wide) also came into use and with the facility of 
handling less bulky pieces, coupled with artificial 
heat for drying, the time consumed in production 
was shortened and the price dropped down within 
the reach of a larger number. 

Dissatisfaction with the length of time still 
consumed in the sizing, coupled with the effect of 
uncertain weather conditions, led to experiments 
to stabilize this feature of the work, and in 1871 
O. C. Washburn, of Philadelphia, obtained let- 
ters patent for drying oilcloth and similar fabrics 
by exposing them while in continual motion to 
artificial heat. By this method it was possible to 


size burlap in continuous lengths of about 150 
yards; it being both smoother and better sized 
than under the old process. In addition the time 
was shortened, the process cheapened, made more 
reliable, and, after being finished, the floor oil- 
cloth laid better on the floor. 

This improvement in sizing necessitated one 
of like character in the coating process and this 
soon followed. In place of the old system of 
hanging the material edgewise upon a rack and 
being coated by a trowel, a series of racks were 
arranged running lengthwise of the building. 
They were 90 feet in length and set one over the 
other, separated by a distance of only six or eight . 
inches so that in an ordinary story or room there 
would be eighteen to twenty lengths or pieces of 
coated burlap, one over the other. 

These racks were about three yards wide 
and a room 30 feet wide would accommodate 
three of them. The coating machine was placed 
in contact with the first line of these racks; the 
machine consisting of a strong frame set on 
wheels so that it might be moved from rack to 
rack. The burlap, having first been dipped in the 
color of the machine, was drawn over a cushion 
resting between the frames while a steel knife or 
“doctor,” 2% yards long rested upon the face of 
the burlap. A clamp was then fastened to the 
end of the burlap and attached to a strong rope 
which ran through the rack from end to end. The 
pull exerted on this rope drew the burlap, sur- 
charged with color, through the machine beneath 
the stationary doctor knife thus imparting a 
quantity of color limited by the space the knife 
permitted. This process was continued until the 
racks were all filled, taking about ten hours to 
fill the three racks of the room. 

The room was then closed and the heat 
turned on for the drying process which took from 
two to four days for each coat. At first the dry- 
ing was done by hot air, either from stoves or 
heaters within the room or driven into the room 
from large “doghouse” heaters adjoining the 
building. 

The matter of pulling the burlaps through 
the racks by rope by hand soon gave way to a 
method of employing machine power, and the hot 
air system of drying was also soon replaced by 
the application of steam heat which was faster, 
cheaper and more reliable. 

Coils of seven-eighths inch steam pipe were 
put on the sides of the building, the entire length 
of the racks, also between the racks, in order to 
get a degree of heat, if necessary, of 150 degrees 

(Continued on page 138) 








HOSE who are concerned about forms of 

waste which increase the cost of living will 
find much of interest in the report of the National 
Distribution Conference, which has been engaged 
in a survey of the various causes of waste in na- 
tional marketing. 

This report analyzes the general cost of do- 
ing business and draws a very sharp distinction 
between necessary business expenses and those 
which have been permitted to attach themelves to 
our methods of doing business without being 
called upon to deliver an adequate return either 
of convenience or business benefit. 

The report is too voluminous to be summar- 
ized in a single editorial comment but there is one 
phase of it that should give every business man 
cause for deep reflection and that is the statement 
that of the $500,000,000 lost annually through 
business failures (an amount approximating $5.00 
per capita of loss for every man, woman and child 
in the United States), half of this sum, it is. de- 
clared, inures to the benefit of fraudulent bank- 
rupts. 

Here is a waste, of staggering proportions, 
which strikes at the prosperity of every indi- 
vidual. It not only constitutes a crime against 
domestic economy but at the same time, it en- 
riches the lawbreaker. Where is our vaunted 
business efficiency when wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are under the necessity of writing-off a 
quarter billion dollars annually as a loss due to 
fraudulent bankruptcy? Is this but another evi- 
dence of our chance-taking proclivity and of our 
desire to “be a sport”? 

Does this loss result from the abuse of credit 
privileges and are our methods of credit exten- 
sion too lax? And, finally, who pays the bill? 

Possibly the answer to a question regarding 
the causes of this tremendous. waste through 
fraudulent bankruptcies must go deeper into the 
fundamentals of business practice than we have 
suggested. Certain it is that if business, as a 





A SUPER-TAX ON HONEST BUYING 


whole, must continue to bear a loss which aggre- 
gates $5. per year for every member of our popu- 
lation there is something radically unsound and 
dangerously profligate in our business confidence. 

Such a percentage of annual waste is bound 
in time to affect the whole structure of business 
credit for well over 90 per cent. of all business 
transactions in America are done on a credit 
basis. 

There has, in the past year, been a consider- 
able extension of the credit idea by encouraging 
personal purchases on the deferred payment plan. 
Individuals have been urged to buy necessaries 
(from that represented by a suit of clothes to the 
painting of the home) on the deferred payment 
plan ang opinions are very much divided as yet 
concerning the true value of the idea. At least, 
there is the likelihood that close scrutiny will be 
applied to these individual applications for credit 
and that their extension beyond the limits of 
safety will be rigidly controlled; but while the 
deferred payment plan may account for some of 
the bankruptcy conditions which have rolled up a 
half billion dollars of loss, we doubt if much of 
the fraudulent total can be charged against the 
deferred payment class. ; 

The honest credit user is no more wasteful 
of the credit privilege than he would be in--the 
expenditure of actual cash. He knows that 
credit merely operates to spread his obligations 
over a longer period or to defer the discharge of 
obligation to a future period. 

At the outset of this article, we stated that 
the figures compiled by the National Distribution 
Conference .would be interesting to those con- 
cerned about forms of waste which increase the 
cost of living. We will now add to that state- 
ment a further one to the effect that every adult 
person who suffers because of that $5. per capita 
tax on wasteful business methods, should be tre- 
mendously concerned in bringing about a reduc- 

(Continued on page 139) 
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RARE TAPESTRIES ON SALE 
A SALE which should be of great interest in 

the decorative field is that to be held on 
February 20th at the American Art Galleries, 
which will be of 32 tapestries from the collection 
of the late Emile Jellinek-Mercedes of Nice, 
France. These tapestries are all rare examples 
of the early 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 

When the great war began these tapestries 
were seized by the French government and were 
for a long time “lost.”” After they were recov- 
ered some of them were wanted for the Louvre 
but the funds of that museum were insufficient. 

These tapestries, among which are repre- 
sented the work of the Paris and Brussel Gobe- 
lins, Aubusson and the famous Flemish and Ital- 
ian ateliers, were purchased by Mr. Mercedes to 
decorate the halls of the Villa-Mercedes on the 
Promenade des Anglais at Nice. 

The subjects include illustrations from the 
story of “Les Armours de Gombaud et de Mace,” 
a biblical incident from Rebecca’s history, de- 
tails of Caesar’s triumphs, of Constantine’s glory, 
of the Feast of the Vintage, mythological and al- 
legorical studies and an example of the rare Don 
Quixote series ‘“Sanchoborne.’ The “Jeux 
d’Enfant ” are after the drawings by Le Brun, the 
first Director of the Gobelins, under Louis XIV. 


Also there are two early 16th century Italian 
tapestries and a 17th century tapestry, a gift from 
Baron Arthur de Rothschild and a 17th century 
Gobelin entitled ““La Creation de Byzance” one of 
the Constantine series. = 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 

Sasi drapery shown on page 127 requires a 

minimum cutting directions and only two pat- 
terns to produce ‘the effect shown in the over- 
drapery. At the bottom of the adjoining column 
are two diagrams, the upper one showing ™% of 
the flat arched pelmet, the other diagram show- 
ing % of the single festooned over-drapery. By 
enlarging the % inch squares of these diagrams to 
13% inches each, the patterns thus defined will fit 
a window approximately 5 feet wide by 9 feet 
high. 





THE LORD & TAYLOR ANTIQUE 
ct Oe 

| learners the example set by several of the 

other large department stores, Lord & Taylor 
recently entered the antique furniture field and 
established on their seventh floor a department 
which they call “The Shop of Antiques and Art 
Decoration.” Here adjoining the rug depart- 
ment they are displaying a large line of the an- 
tique furniture of all countries, and at 
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the same time are showing a wide dis- 























play of the tapestries, porcelains, pot- 





tery, glass, metal work, paintings, 
lamps and lanterns, of the various pe- 








riods. 





It is evident that Lord & Taylor 














are going strongly after the business 
engendered by the present popularity 
for antique furnishings. They have 
advertised their-new department and 
given over to it a number of excellent 
window displays on the Fifth Avenue 
frontage. % 





The collection of furniture they 





have assembled is the result of quests 








made by their buyers in France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium and Holland, who 




















went into the market seeking only 
those. things which were possessed of 
real charm and suitable to meet the 
taste of the discriminating buyer. 





This month’s drapery pattern. 
above. 


See text 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description see page 126. 
The Upholsterer and 


Interior Decorator 





A VIEW OF THE SALON IN THE BENJAMIN WOOD HOME 


An achievement in architectural and decorative planning accomplished by the architect, Wm. Lawrence Bot- 
tomley, and Mr. Wood. This room of which one-half is shown is only 43 feet 6 inches long by 12 feet wide. 
See illustrations on pages 108 and 118 and text on page 129. 
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A CLEVER SMALL HOUSE TREATMENT 


N THESE days when there is so much recon- 
struction of old houses, it is interesting to 
note the clever work of an exceedingly clever 
architect, William Lawrence Bottomley, who took 
a diminutive and most unpromising house at 61 
East 52nd Street, the home of Benjamin Wood, 
and converted it into something beautiful and 
apparently spacious, although in reality the house 
is only 12 ft. 2 inches widé and 66 ft. deep. It 
is of the American basement type, three stories 
high, the front 
door being ap- 
proachedbya 
short flight of six 
steps. 

The vestibule 
door opens into a 
small reception 
hall which serves 
as a balcony from 
which may be 
viewed the ex- 
ceedingly pictur- 
esque salon which 
is two _ stories 
high, being the re- 
constructed base- 
ment and first 
floor of the house. 
A hidden stair- 
way leads from 
the hall to the 
salon which is 43 
ft. 6 in. long and 
leads out into the 
Italian garden at 
the back of - the 
house. The 
kitchen and but- 
ler’s pantry are 
built in the space 


beneath the.recep-~’ Doors in the paneling w abe Gas this cleverly arranged 


tion hall and are 
accessible through the door at the front end of 
the salon. 

Through the artistic arrangement of the fur- 
niture by Mr. Wood, and the soft receding colors, 
it has an effect of dignified spaciousness. Two 
XVI Century Spanish red velvet banners with 
heavy gold embroidery, grace the walls on either 
side of the chimney-breast. The credenza set- 
ting at one side of the room is most effective, truly 





giving an old world atmosphere. And on the 
floor are two rugs of rare design and weave, one 
an Hispano-Moresque and the other the “wreath 
carpet” formerly owned by the late John Singer 
Sargent which until recently reposed in his Lon- 
don studio. It is a splendid example of the Ren- 
aissance type. Mrs. Clara Fargo Thomas, the 
mural painter, designed the high-vaulted ceiling. 

In the breakfast room on the second floor is 
an interesting aureole window specially con- 
structed with 
shelves to display 
to advantage Mr. 
Wood’s collection 
of old glass. 
Leadedglass 
doors lead out to 
a balcony which 
overlooks the gar- 
den. Lunettes 
over these win- 
dows and doors 
were designed by 
Barry Faulkner, 
who also painted 
the frieze em- 
bodying the Signs 
of the Zodiac. 
The six interest- 
ing seascape paint- 
ings on the wood- 
paneled walls 
were executed by 
Leo Hunter. 

It is. what 
you would call a 
one-man _ house, 
and in the hands 
of a less skillful 
architect, the task 
of giving it 
breadth and com- 
fort would have 
been quite discouraging. 


The cleverness of his work is further dem-- 


onstrated in the Italian garden, the backyard of 
the house which has been converted into a charm- 
ing spot. . The garden proper is only 2/ ft. long 
and 12 ft. 2 inches wide. Leading from this 
is the colonnade 7 ft. long. As you enter the 
garden from the salon, it seems to go back for a 


hundred feet or more. In the foreground a foun- 
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tain is playing and in the rear, is the colonnade 
which at the entrance is 6 ft. 6 inches wide, but is 
built to taper down to 1 ft. at the farthest end, 
where there is placed a diminutive fountain. The 
arched ceiling of the colonnade also tapers down 
to this point, and the effect of distance is the 
same as that attained by an artist in his lines of 
perspective. 

It is all very beautiful, and the subject of 
size, effect and proportion is one that should be 
of interest to every decorator and architect. 





A NOTEWORTHY PAMPHLET 

Soe of the literature that is being issued by the 

trade is well worthy of preservation. No 
doubt the literature of Chippendale and Sheraton 
was regarded superciliously by their competitors 
as mere advertising but it is a good thing they 
did advertise or we would know little about them 
today. 

So, with the Courtauld brochure on “Tapes- 
tries and Brocades in Artificial Silk,” it may 
be advertising but it is educational advertis- 
ing and beautifully illustrated in color. Work of 
this sort is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the trade. 


Wall decorations by Leo Hunter in the Wood home. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
EDUCATIONAL FIELD 

| petro FisKE KIMBALL, formerly of the 

faculty of New York University, is now di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Museum or to give it 
its full and significant title, the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industrial Art. General 
Charles H. Sherrill is director of the Department 
of Fine Arts, New York University, and Profes- 
sor John Shapley, acting head of the Department. 
Professor John L. Northan has charge of the in- 
terior decoration course which is a branch of this 
Department. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found news of new decorative courses given by 
the New York University. : 





MR. PARSONS’ SCHOOL HOLDS 
EXHIBITION 


ib bys New York School of Fine and Applied 

Art, of which Frank Alvah Parsons is presi- 
dent, had an exhibition at the Anderson Galleries 
from February 3rd to the 13th, of the designs 
done by the students of their Paris school. Wil- 
liam M. Odom is director of the Paris school 
which is located at 9 Place des Vosges. 





See text on page 129. 








WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


BounacH—Martin Bounach will now cover 
the New York City and Brooklyn territory for 
the John Kroder and Henry Reubel Co. Lester 
H. Presby has been given Mr. Bounach’s former 
middle west territory and will make his head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 

Roserts—C. P. Roberts is now representing 
Rousmaniere Williams & Co., in the Pacific Coast 
territory making his headquarters at 1282 Sweet- 
zer Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

Hauser—S. M. Hauser, sales manager, of 
the John Kroder and Henry Reubel Co., has just 
returned from a three weeks’ vacation during 
which accdOmpanied by Mrs. Hauser he visited 
Havana, Christobal, the Canal, Costa Rica, etc. 

MontaGuE—L. B. Montague of the Gobelin 
Textile Co., accompanied by Mrs. Montague and 
their son, returned to New York on the S. S. 
“Majestic” Thursday, January 14th, from an ex- 
tended trip abroad. 

Katz-HurLEy-HuyLer—Milton M. Katz, 
Joseph P. Hurley and Harry J. Huyler are repre- 
senting the lines of the Mace Mfg. Co., 84 Madi- 
son Ave., which are now being sold direct by the 
mill instead of, as formerly, through indirect rep- 
resentation. The line consists of rayon fabrics, 
etc. ; 

PasTENACH—Harry Pastenach is now cover- 
ing New York and the Middle West for Jos. 
Gossett. Mr. Pastenach was formerly with the 
Henrose Co., The Weston Co., and M. H. Rogers, 
Inc. 

Woopwarp—Benjamin V. Woodward, 
known to a great many upholstery and decorative 
buyers throughout the country, due to his long 
connection with the selling staff of F. Schumacher 
& Co., has been transferred to Chicago, to take 
charge of the firm’s showroom at 29 E. Madison 
St. Mr. Woodward takes to his new position the 
best wishes of a host of friends, who recognize 
in this promotion a step up in the confidence of 
his firm and an opportunity for still further ad- 


vancement in an important territorial division of 
the firm’s business. 

HAGENMULLER-PARKINSON—Edward Hagen- 
muller, recently in charge of the Chicago head- 
quarters of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., has 
succeeded W. H. Parkinson as sales manager of 
the organization in New York. Mr. Parkinson 
will continune as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and will act in an advisory capacity. 

CreIGHTON—T. L. Creighton has recently 
joined the selling staff of Lee, Behrens & Co., 
Inc. Mr. Creighton will cover the Metropolitan 
district with headquarters at 70 West 40th St. 

Burrison—George J. Burrison, who has 
been for five years in charge of the basement up- 
holstery department of the Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, and has been very suc- 
cessful during this period, has since the first of 
the year also taken charge of the basement rug 
and floor covering department. Mr. Burrison 
spent his earlier trade days in Philadelphia, go- 
ing from there to the Palais Royal, in Washing- 
ton, from which, as above stated, he went to his 
present position in St. Louis. 

Heset—Oscar Hebel is now covering the Chi- 
cago territory for Rodoma, Inc., making his head- 
quarters at 612 N. Michigan Ave. Mr. Hebel 
was formerly with Johnson & Faulkner. 

Hate—The Mutual Trimming Co., Inc., 
New York, are now represented in New England 
by Harry H. Hale, with an office at 420 Boylston 
St., Boston. 

Mount—D. A. Mount of Lee, Behrens & Co., 
Inc., left for Europe Feb. 6th in the interests of 
his firm. Mr. Mount was accompanied by Mrs. 
Mount, sailing on the Ansonia. 

Davis—F. L. Davis, who for the past 8% 
years has represented Cheney Brothers in Bos- 
ton, resigned last month. Mr. Davis has not as 
yet announced his future plans. 

McLaucHirn—George McLaughlin’ of 
Primrose Draperies, Inc., is to be congratulated 
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on his miraculous escape from death in a collision 
of an automobile in which he was riding and an 
express train of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
at North Grafton, Mass., on January 9th. In the 
automobile with Mr. McLaughlin was J. O. 
Walsh, also of Primrose Draperies, Inc., and J. 
Thos. Lund. All three men were injured but 
have fortunately recovered. 


McGrouTHER—George McGrouther has re- 
signed as upholstery buyer of the White House, 
San Francisco to become buyer for Taft & Pen- 
noyer, Oakland. 


TuieLE—Ed. Thiele has resigned as uphol- 
stery buyer of The Emporium, San Francisco. 
He succeeds Geo. McGrouther as buyer for the 
White House, also of San Francisco. 


Cox—Arnold Cox is now showing the A. B. 
C. line of curtains in the New England territory. 

RENTHER-Davipson—H. V. Renther is now 
the Pacific Coast representative of the Colonial 
Curtain Co., Boston. Herbert H. Davidson is 
covering the central states for this firm. 


Pattison—Geo. B. Pattison, President of 
Vantines, Inc., accompanied by Ho Chu, of Soy, 
Kee & Co., sailed recently for an extensive buying 
trip in the Orient. 

DIAMENT—On February 2nd, A. L. Diament 
accompanied by Mrs. Diament sailed on the S. S. 
Rotterdam for the Mediterranean tour. 

BocKwINKEL—George H. Bockwinkel, who 
has for the past year been representing Miller 
Brothers in the Middle West, has taken on Cin- 
cinnati and Indianapolis, which he has not hereto- 
fore covered. 

CarLYLE—John W. Carlyle is to open the 
Carlyle Drapery Shop in Kansas City, Mo., he 
having resigned from his position as upholstery 
buyer with the Powers Mercantile Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Carlyle was formerly with the 
Emery-Bird-Thayer Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, 
and thus returns to the territory with which he is 
very familiar. 

ComMpaGNoN—Elliot Compagnon, recently 
upholstery buyer for J. J. Diskon, Paterson, N. 
J., and prior to that, for many years, with H. C. 
F. Koch & Co., New York, has become connected 
with the staff of the D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., as upholstery buyer. 

Aupvoy—Gus Auduoy, formerly connected 
with the New York office of Olds, Wortman & 
King, has engaged with the American Dry Goods 
Co., New York, to assist Robert O. Huson, in 
looking after the upholstery and drapery interests 


of the stores represented by them in the New 
York market. 


Bropt—R. L. Brodt, one of the well-known 
upholstery buyers recently with the M. L. Parker 
Co., Davenport, Ia., and prior to that with the 
J. H. C. Petersen’s Sons Co., in Davenport and 
Davidson Bros., Sioux City, has since the first of 
the year been in charge of the upholstery depart- 
ment of the Bon Marché, Inc., Asheville, N. C. 


Sutron—I. R. Sutton, formerly of Ezra 
Mallem & Sutton, New York, has joined a new 
concern under the name of I. R. Sutton & Sons 
at 17 W. 30th St. The new firm will specialize 
in the importation of tapestry panels, rugs, etc. 


OBITUARY 


i cidiintt antenatal 
HENRY JUNG 
Save: New York trade was shocked on Wednes- 
-day, January 27th, to learn by the New York 
papers of that date of the death, from pneu- 
monia, of Henry Jung at his home, 2010 New- 
kirk Ave., Brooklyn, on Tuesday, January 26th. 
The deceased was one of the best known lace 
curtain men in the New York trade. He was 
identified with the lace curtain firm of W. J. 
Pingston & Co. for a period of 22 years and in 
May, 1922, he, with Walter J. Moore established 
the firm of Jung & Moore. Mr. Moore withdrew 
in May, 1925, and the business continued under 
Mr. Jung’s direction with no change of name. 
Henry Jung was a man of genial disposition with 
the faculty of making friends and has enjoyed a 
very wide acquaintance throughout the entire 
country. He was a charter member of the Up- 
holstery Association of America and for a num- 
ber of years, served on the Board of Governors 
and in various other capacities. Funeral services, 
held on Friday, January 29th at St. Peter’s Luth- 
eran Church, Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, were at- 
tended by a very large number of leading men in 
the wholesale and retail trade, attesting by their 
presence the esteem in which the deceased had 
been held by those who knew him best. Besides 
his widow, who survives, he leaves a brother, 
William J., and his mother, Mrs. Barbara Jung, 
to whom the sympathy of the trade is extended. 
Mrs. Jung and the surviving relatives have 
requested this paper to extend to the deceased’s 
many friends, their sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the consideration and sympathy of which 
they have been recipients at this time. 


(Continued on page 136) 











N JANUARY 21, Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 

changed their firm name to Morse, Driscoll, 
Hunt & Co., Inc. The firm is now composed of 
E. J. Morse, William J. Driscoll, James V. Hunt 
and C. Stuart Robertson. The firm originated in 
1913 as Edward J. Morse & Co., and two years 
later became Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. In 1924 
Mr. Driscoll, Mr. Hunt and Mr. Robertson joined 
the firm; Mr. Driscoll, having been with Welling- 
ton Pierce Co. for sixteen years and Mr. Hunt 
with F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., for ten years. 

Mr. Morse is President and General Man- 
ager of the business, Mr. Driscoll is in charge of 
manufacturing and will cover the larger cities of 
New England, Mr. Robertson is in charge of con- 
verting and finishing and Mr. Hunt is in charge 
of the New York office at their new address 330 
Fifth Avenue and Director of Sales. 


on Manville Jenckes Company recently an- 
nounced a new policy, under which, beginning 
February Ist, George B. Duren & Sons cease to 
be their selling agents. The Manville Jenckes 
Company’s announcement stated that they would 
maintain the present salesroom at 61 Leonard 
St., with practically the same management and 
selling force, and orders taken by George B. 
Duren & Sons, prior to the change would be 
filled and charged from the main office at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
N™ showrooms were opened by David Van 
Blerkom Co., Inc., at 112 Fifth Avenue on 
February Ist. Their new location gives them 
35,000 square feet of space in which to display 
their mirrors and furniture, which is about one- 
third larger than their old place. They occupy 
the ground floor and basement. It is planned to 
add a mezzanine floor to the showroom in the 
near future. 


oe Cavendish Trading Co., which recently 
opened offices at 1261 Broadway, is to under- 
take research work and act as buyers for the fol- 
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lowing department stores: Jordan-Marsh Co., 
Boston; the C. F. Hovey Co., Boston; Kauf- 
mann’s Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh; 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn; Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort & Barney, St. Louis; the Denver Dry 
Goods Co., Denver, and the Z. L. White Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


| apni February lst, the name of Goodman 

Bros., New York, was changed to Goodman 
Bros. Curtains, Inc. The new firm is incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the state of New York, 
for $200,000. The officers of the corporation are 
Samuel Goodman, President, N. N. Thal, Vice- 
President, Louis Goodman, Treasurer and Morris 
Goodman, Secretary. The firm will concentrate 
more in the future on popular priced novelties for 
the curtain trade. 





yw & Dessaur of Ft. Wayne, Ind., have 
made arrangements whereby their contract 
department will now include draperies, upholstery 
goods, furniture and floor coverings, so that the 
customer can buy in this department everything 
needed for interior decoration. This is a radical 
departure from their previous methods. 


dra Silhouette Import Co., is a new concern 
formed for importing and selling a complete 
line of silhouettes with their showrooms at 268 
4th Ave. They are showing a wide range of pat- 
terns in a great many different sizes suitable for 
all decorative application. 


6 as Decorative Furnishing Shop is a new or- 
ganization recently established at 424 West 
4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Prominent in the new 
organization is Clark W. Bishop, formerly with 
John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, and B. Martin, well 
known to the trade in the middle west. 


i ie the Spring showing of the Southern Weavers, 
Inc., there is a most interesting moderate 


priced drapery material. This is a duplex jac- 
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quard taffeta and may be had in eight color com- 
binations. The Southern Weavers are also show- 
ing a wide selection of striped and plain taffetas. 


I Pra F. Haut & Co., a recently organized con- 

verting firm, has acquired and is carrying on 
as a going concern the business of Louis Sieg- 
bert & Bro. The Hall concern under its own 
name will maintain the Siegbert establishment at 
250 Fourth Avenue and continue the businesses 
of the Siegbert Drapery Corp., the Siegbert Book 
Cloth Corp., and the Siegbert Luggage Lining 
Corp., these subsidiaries of Louis Siegbert & Bro. 
being operated under their individual titles as for- 
merly. 

The business of Louis Siegbert & Bro. was 
established 39 years ago, Julius Siegbert taking 
the helm after the death of his brother Louis. He 
has now retired from active participation. Little 
change is being made by Louis F. Hall & Co. in 
personnel or lines. They have incorporated with 
a capitalization of $500,000. 

Jeffrey R. Feis, for eleven years with the 
drapery end of this business, will remain in charge 
of the Siegbert Drapery Corp., dealing in curtain 
materials and drapery fabrics. 


HE showroon) of S. P. Porter & Son is now 
located in the new Furniture Exchange at 33rd 
Street and Lexington Avenue. This new home 
of the New York Furniture Exchange is much 
larger than the old one on Seventh Avenue. 
Each member’s space is now partitioned off and 
the lighting is greatly improved. S. P. Porter & 
Son have 4,000 square feet of space in which to 
display their furniture to the decorative depart- 
ment store trade. 
KarPEN & Bros. announce that S. Collins, 
¢ John Weilanbics and A. A. Anderson have 
been advanced from the positions that they held 
in other departments to the selling force. They 
will work in the Eastern territory. 





A. BurcEss, decorator of Charlotteville, Va., 

* has just secured a contract for papering the 

Monticello Hotel in that town. He has selected 

a Colonial pattern from the line of M. H. Birge 
& Sons Co. 


: penetaeke Bros., have added a line of ruffled 

curtains in grenadines, voiles, marquisettes 
and scrim to their regular spring line which in- 
cludes Bruges and Normandee bed sets, scarves 
and pillows. 


CarrILLo & Co., INC., announce they have ™ 
* opened their Boston office at 420 Boylston 

St., in charge of Robert E. England who will 

cover their New England territory for them. 


| Psy A. Stk & Co. announce the opening of a 
department for a specialized service to manu- 
facturers of curtains, panels and bed spreads, fea- 
turing Normandie and other laces. 





HE Art Embroidery Curtain Works have re- 


‘moved to larger quarters at 901 Broadway, 
New York. This firm announces a specialized 
service in order work for the trade. 


HE new salesroom of Fred Pearson & Co. in 


‘New York, is now located at 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, under the direction of J. C. Atkinson. 


HE Chicago office of the Robt. Lewis Co., in 


charge of W. H. Compton has been removed 
to 1322 Republic Bldg. 


 & addition to their regular line of drapery fab- 
rics, Kenton Mills, Inc., have added a selec- 
tion of rayon crinkled bed spreads. 


Bag KurinckI, INc., successors to Emden & 


Wormser, Inc., removed on February Ist from 
43 E. 19th St. to 320 Fifth Ave., New York. 


aoe of the several removals to the new 
Fifth Avenue-Astor Building at 330 Fifth 
Ave., is that of Primrose Draperies, Inc. 


1 heeds & Co., Inc., removed on February 

1 to 330 Fifth Ave., cor. 33rd Street, New 

York. 

5 one Durable Curtain Co., Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of novelty curtains and decora- 


tive linens, are now occupying their new quarters 
at 583 Broadway. 





a Weinreb Mfg. Co., have removed to 
larger quarters at 29 East 19th St., New York. 


Senn Bros., have removed their offices, 


showrooms and factory to 583 Broadway, 
New York. 


di boar Corona Lace Mills have removed to 36 
‘East 20th Street, New York. 


HE Molloy-Skelly Carpet Co., have removed 
‘to 330 Fifth Ave. 









MR. FINDLAY BACK AT WORK 


A ‘pe many friends of Norman Findlay of 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., will be 
glad to learn that he has so far recovered from 
the accident he suffered last August, in the break- 
ing of his leg, as to be able to resume his work 
at his office on January 25th. Mr. Findlay has 
had an extraordinarily long siege of close confine- 
ment and he returned to his desk just in time to 
spend a few hours a day during the last week of 
the firm’s occupancy of 288 Fourth Ave. The 
firm are now installed in their new quarters at 
468 Fourth Avenue and while there is still much 
to be done in the way of settling, they will soon 
be comfortably equipped in one of the finest 
showroom spaces in this new and modern build- 


ing. 


BARBE-McKENZIE CORPORATION’S 
NEW QUARTERS 


it THEIR new quarters in the Lefcourt Madison ° 


Bldg., 20 E. 34th St., the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corporation have acquired an extraordinarily fine 
location and the floor is well adapted to the char- 
acter of their business. 

At the front of the building, facing north are 
the general and special showrooms, which cover 
the north and west sides of a large rectangular 
space which serves as a gen- 
eral entrance and reception 
room. Mr. Barbe’s office ad- 
joins the reception room while 
the bookkeeping department 
takes up the space along the 
east wall between the eleva- 
tors and the stock room. 

By reason of the fact that 

_ the stock room occupies the 
southern end of the floor 
where the freight elevators 
are, with access to 33rd St., 
there is a complete separation 
between the sales and shipping 
departments, although there is 
all of the convenience of both 
being on the same floor. 








A display rack developed by the 
Otter-Williams Corp. At the left 
the rack is shown without fabrics. 
At the right is the rack as it ap- 
pears holding 24 pieces of mate- 
rial. See description above. 
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A NEW DISPLAY RACK FOR FABRICS 
oh ema to assist retailers in the sale of Man- 

chester prints, the Otter-Williams Corp. have 
developed a novel revolving display rack for piece 
goods. These racks which may be seen in the 
illustrations are in cylindrical form occupying 
about 3 feet square of space on the floor or coun- 
ter, and yet so constructed that they will contain 
from 20 to 24 full pieces of fabrics in any of the 
standard widths. 

In one of our illustrations we show an empty 
rack ready to take the pieces of fabrics, which 
are slipped in on end between the grooves at the 
bottom and the wings at the top with about 2 or 
2% yards of the fabric left unrolled to hang down 
on the outside as a sample. The other illustration 
shows a 36-inch rack containing 24 pieces of 36- 
inch material and gives an excellent idea how 
this rack in operation becomes an ideal display 
fixture. 

While as we have said the Otter-Williams 
Corp. have brought out these racks specifically to 
meet the needs of retailers handling Manchester 
prints, to whom they are furnished on memo- 
randum with a case of goods, the firm is willing to 
supply them at a reasonable charge to retailers 
desiring to utilize them for the display of other 
fabrics. They are made to accommodate all 
widths of material—18, 24, 36, or 50 inches. The 
18 and 24-inch sizes are for counter use. 
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S. MILLER’S NEW ACTIVITIES 
13 gove the past year S. Miller, who has here- 

tofore devoted himself entirely to American 
hand-wrought tapestry and needle-craft fabrics, 
has gone into the production of the highest type 
of brocades, damasks and velvets, plain, antique 
and broché, all of which are woven on his own 
looms or those controlled by his family abroad, 
and shown in a big variety of styles and color- 
ings, and stocked for quick delivery. All the 
Jacquard materials he makes in Europe. His 
hand-woven stuffs are produced in his United 
States plant. 


INTERESTING NEW BROCADES 

MONG the new fabrics recently sampled in the 

New York showroom of the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, are several very interesting silk 
brocades with characteristic Chinese designs and 
colorings. Other new brocades show small fig- 
ures in attractive combinations of color and there 
is a new figured cotton velvet of multi-colored 
character in a pattern that is particularly well 
adapted to furniture covering. 





THE COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
AND THE BENNETT ASPDEN COM- 
PANY CONSOLIDATE 
AS WE go to press, we are informed that the 

Collins & Aikman Co. and the Bennett- 
Aspden Co. have consolidated their plants and 
interest and their combined business will be car- 
ried on as the Collins & Aikman Co. 

There will be no change in the policy of 
manufacturing or selling and headquarters will be 
at the old Collins & Aikman showrooms and of- 
fices at 25 Madison Ave. 

Charles B. Bennett will become. Vice Presi- 
dent and he and Newton J. Aspden will be on 
the Board of Directors and active in the manage- 
ment of affairs. 





THE PALMER & EMBURY BOOKLET 
QO* of the most interesting advertising book- 
lets brought out in the upholstery and decora- 
tive trades is that recently issued by The Palmer 
& Embury Mfg. Co. It deals with furniture of 
the finest grade, and records the fundamental 
principles of good designs, excellent material and 
skilled workmanship on which all furniture manu- 
factured by this firm is made. Also it gives a 
short sketch of the history of the firm since its 
beginning in 1867, when it was known as Palmer 
& Owen. 
On each page are duotone illustrations of 


pleasing furniture groupings taken from photo- 
graphs of sections of the firm’s showrooms at 222 
East 46th Street. 





ABRAMOWITZ BROS. REMOVE 
oper: uptown from 48 Orchard Street, where 

they were established in 1914, the Abramo- 
witz Bros. Co., importers and jobbers of uphol- 
stery, drapery and lamp shade trimmings, will 
occupy the first loft at 239 Fourth Avenue by 
April 1st. This will give them room for adding 
several new departments and greatly increased 
lines. 


NEW AGENTS FOR BELGIUM LINENS 

H. Beaumont & Son have been appoint- 
; ¢ ed American representatives for Vueghs 
Freres & Co. of Turnhout, Belgium, who for 
many years have been manufacturers of Belgium 
linens and theatrical gauze. W.H. Beaumont & 
Son announce that they have large stocks for im- 


-mediate delivery. 





MARTIN MFG. CO. NOT GUARANTEE- 
ING RAYON SUNFAST 
is the advertisement on Page 85 of this issue an 
error appears in the text of the Martin Manu- 
facturing Company’s advertisement. In the third 
paragraph it is stated that the colors of séveral 
materials in rayon are “guaranteed to be both 
sunfast and laundry-fast.” The Martin Manu- 
facturing Co. inform us that they do not guaran- 
tee for sunfastness or tubfastness their rayon cur- 
tain fabrics. 





OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 132) 


LEo SULZBERGER 

i one death of Leo Sulzberger, vice president of 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc., and a director of 

N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., on January 
30th, removed from the upholstery fabric trade 
one of the most active executives after but a brief 
four-day illness of pneumonia. The deceased, 
who was but 40 years of age, was a Ist Lieuten- 
ant of Field Artillery during the World War; a 
director of many philanthropic institutions, in- 
cluding the Montefiore Hospital; a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the Century 
Country Club, the City Club and others. He is 
survived by his wife, two children, his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus L. Sulzberger and two 
brothers, David H. and Arthur H. Sulzberger. 














T is a most fortunate thing that those essen- 
tials of physical comfort which, make life 
worth living, are possible in the most complete 
way to the home of modest proportions and the 
owner of moderate means. Naturally the fur- 
nishings of a small home must be chosen with 
greater care as to character and to cost. Each 
individual piece of furniture, each picture, each 
unit of floor covering or wall decoration is so 
intimately a part of the entire scheme that it must 
have the quality of a solitaire—although in its 
ultimate blending with the entire scheme it merges 
into the combined value of a jeweled cluster. 
The small home is naturally a distinctly per- 
sonal residential entity. It has no 
room for the superfluous, the un- 
necessary or the dilettante type of 


DECORATING THE SMALL HOME 


The increasing num- 
furnishings. Every itemisimpor- ber of small homes 


own intrinsic value wherever they may be placed, 
but will add their measure of individual beauty to 
a harmonious cluster made up of similarly attrac- 
tive units. 

The advantage of a plan, budgeted or other- 
wise in the laying out of the furnishings of a small 
home lies first of all, in the restraint it exercises 
against over-balancing the expenditure in any par- 
ticular direction. 

The home is not merely a building, divided 
into rooms, it is an institution that has a very 
definite purpose to serve in the maintenance and 
perpetuation of the best elements of citizenship. 
It must therefore provide an opportunity for all 
of those activities and interests 
which make up our complex 
modern life. 

The restful home, whether 


tant because there isa definitere- throw ghout the it is large or small, must serve 


quirement placed upon its pres- 
ence and unless that requirement 


country makes their 


the varying interests of normally 
active people. Its various rooms 


is served, its presence is detri- decorative problems must be proportioned in size and 
mental to the accomplishment of of vital importance arranged as to location and con- 


satisfactory results. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, 


to the decorating 


venience to suit the needs of the 
family; undue emphasis placed 


that the task of furnishing a and home furnish- upon any particular room creates 


small home should be laid out ings trades. 


along. very definite lines of pro- 
cedure. The small home contains no condition 
' which. might excuse hurried or haphazard selec- 
tions. There is usually no emergency that limits 
time. The very size of the enterprise represented 
by a small home precludes the urge of an emer- 
gency and leaves opportunity for a personal in- 
terpretation of a modest plan of related elements 
within ‘the scope of a predetermined budget. 
Just as the resplendent jewel of solitaire pro- 
portions enriches the cluster in which it may be 
placed so a beautiful picture, a luxurious rug, a 
wall covering and proportionate pieces of furni- 
ture, beautiful and harmonious in their own right, 
solitaires of furnishing beauty fit to stand alone 
in an individual setting, will, not only carry their 


restriction in adjoining sections 
in the same way that undue ex- 
penditure for any individual element in the fur- 
nishings circumscribes permissible expenditure 
for other things. All difficulties of this character 
are usually obviated by the creation of a plan 
and the adoption of a method of procedure which 
keeps in mind the comparative importance of the 
various furnishing elements. 

The working out of a plan may call for pro- 
fessional advice in order that the selection of ma- 
terials may have the benefit of trained taste, a 
knowledge of comparative values and an appre- 
ciation of the rules governing the harmonies of 
design and color—particularly, if the home is to 
be furnished throughout as a single undertaking. 
(Continued on page 139) 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 
(Continued from page 124) 
to 165 degrees, Fahrenheit. The necessary num- 
ber of successive coats were put on in the manner 
described until the goods were finished and ready 
for printing. 

Subsequent developments, aiming toward the 
production of a more pliable, elastic and better 
finished piece of goods at less price, continued to 
benefit the industry year by year. One of the 
principle improvements in the composition of 
coating color being the invention of Thos. Potter 
of Philadelphia who on December 6, 1877, was 
granted letters patent for “Improvement in proc- 
ess for making oilcloth which consisted in sizing, 
filling and drying the foundation web of jute in 
the usual manner; coating the surface so pre- 
pared with an impervious varnish printing the 
pattern direct upon said varnish when dry and 
after the drying of the pattern, imparting the 
final coat of varnish to the whole.” 

This invention was a long stride toward a 
bright, elastic and water-proof surface for floor 
oilcloths. 

The coating machine had, up to this time, 
been the principle development for shortening the 
process of manufacturing. There still remained 
the laborious work of rubbing each successive 
coat down with pumice stone entirely by hand. 
This process was much too slow to keep pace 
with the comparatively rapid process of sizing and 
coating, while its cost was out of proportion to 
the other processes. 

On July 1, 1875, Augustas E. Snow, of Phila- 
delphia, was granted a patent for a machine com- 
bining an oscillating rubber with a pumice stone, 
coated, by rubbing it with one or more metallic 
scrapers. 

To the other improvements we have men- 
tioned there must be added a record of those with 
reference to the printing. First, that of McClinch 
of Hollowell, Me., who invented and assigned to 
Alden, Sampson & Sons an improved press or 
power printer which was a flat block machine, 
and although it never did work which could com- 
pare with hand work, it turned out a very much 
larger quantity of goods than could be turned out 
by hand; each machine doing the work of twenty- 
five or thirty men. Other patents fell equally 
short of success until 1889 when the first per- 
fected rapid printer flat surface machine was 
completed. This machine under certain condi- 


tions could not only do the work of seventy-five 
to one hundred men but could do it in a manner 
quite equal to the best hand-printed work. 


Five years prior to this a machine had been 
employed for the final varnishing of the oilcloth. 
This machine resembling the color coating ma- 
chine with the exception that in place of the doc- 
tor knife which removed the surplus color, a com- 
position roller was substituted which served the 
purpose of spreading the varnish evenly on the 
face of the oilcloth, very much facilitating the 
speed of production and bringing the material 
cost still lower. 

An idea as to the effect of increased produc- 
tion upon the employment of the goods can be 
gained from the fact that while in 1885 factories 
of the United States were credited with produc- 
ing 10,000,000 square yards of oilcloth, the pro- 
duction increased annually so that the next rec- 
ord, of 1892, shows the output to be 20,000,000 


square yards. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 116) 
with the Fair Store, Chicago, has been made gen- 
eral manager of store operations by the May 
Company, Los Angeles. 

The formal opening of the wonderful new 
store of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, was held 
January 25. 

Grether & Grether, Los Angeles, have con- 
verted their mezzanine floor into a gift depart- 
ment and the rug section has been moved to the 
third floor. 

The Wise Company has moved into a new 
building at Long Beach, Cal., with the second 
floor given over to draperies, bedding and similar 
lines. 

Meier & Frank, Portland, Ore., have secured 
a ninety-nine year lease on property adjoining 
their present store and will erect a fourteen-story 
addition, giving them an entire block. 

- T. A. CHurcu. 





THE ART MODERNE IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 94) 
the wallpaper trade are in the spirit of the New 
Art but reminiscent. 

Possibly the exhibition of examples from the 
French Exposition that Professor Richards, 
chairman of the delegation, has brought over 
here for display in the museums throughout the 
country, will stimulate public interest and thus 
encourage manufacturing developments. But at 
present those interested in the subject will have 
to depend largely upon the importer for what he 
wants in the New Art spirit. 
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A SUPER TAX ON HONEST BUYING 
(Continued from page 125) 
tion of this annual cost. Every dollar lost to 
legitimate business through fraudulent bankruptcy 
increases the amount the honest customer must 
pay to maintain that business. Furthermore, 
every honest credit seeker should not only court 
the fullest inquiry concerning his financial stand- 
ing but might find himself money in pocket to 
throw the weight of his patronage to the firm that 
is most careful in controlling credit relationships. 





DECORATING THE SMALL HOME 

(Continued from page 137) 
Where more time can be given, as would be the 
case if the furnishings were extended over a con- 
siderable period, permitting the treatment of one 
room at a time, there is usually an opportunity of 
studying each new contemplated purchase with re- 
lation to the things already possessed and here 
also the advice of those who know, when based 
upon a particular and individual problem, is of 
immensely greater value than the generalities of 
furnishing instruction which contemplates no 
specific case. 

The small home today is an important item 
of residential building. Scores of them dot the 
suburban landscape surrounding our wealthy 
cities. Pretentious or simple as taste may decree 
and purse may permit, each in itself is the par- 
ticular pride of a family and the furnishings 
which administer to comfort, health and happi- 
ness have even a more personal quality than the 
exterior because while the latter may have been 
ready-made, the furnishings may and should ex- 
press preferences of style, color and value that 
are distinctly personal. 





WHITELEY & COLLIER 
INCORPORATE 
b Grosses & CoLiierR of Philadelphia an- 
nounce that they have incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $300,000. 

The officials of the company are as follows: 
Joseph E. Whiteley, President, John Collier 
Treasurer, John T. Collier Vice-President and 
Frank R. Whiteley Secretary. 





5 eae Malden Novelty Co., Malden, Mass., re- 
cently opened an office in the Medinah Bldg., 
Chicago and have removed their New York office 
from 41 Union Square to 330 Fifth Avenue. 

Bingham & Peckham, 77 Berford St., Bos- 
ton have been appointed agents for the New Eng- 
land territory. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum |} 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SUPERINTENDENT for high class drapery and up- 
holstery workrooms open for position. Have highest 
qualifications and will answer only replies from firms 
requiring highest type of man. Address “Qualified,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED FURNITURE FOREMAN, 
ten years experience. Now with New York Fifth 
Avenue custom house, desires change. Address “C. A. 
F.,” care The Upholsterer. 
FACTORY MANAGER having had a number of years 
experience in the management of novelty curtain fac- 
tory can furnish satisfactory references as to ability and 
character. Address “Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, age 39, established Chicago office sell- 
ing mill line of mohair to the largest manufacturers 
of living room furniture is seeking other connection. 
Prefer mohair, brocatelle, velour or other covering fab- 
rics to same class of trade. Covering Chicago and other 
Middle West points. Can furnish credentials and neces- 
sary references both from the trade and houses repre- 
sented. Address “Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, whose ability and experience is built upon 
the principle of service, possessing initiative, resource- 
fulness and good education, desires association with pro- 
gressive concern offering permanence and co-operation. 
I not only believe to be a born salesman but am decid- 
edly competent to meet business men with that sort of 
tact, which reflects personality to the business repre- 
sented. Desirable local following among the general dry 
goods trade, curtain, drapery, or line that caters to the 
universal sense of beauty and luxury desired. Inspiring, 
a convincing talker of the practical thinking and doing 
mentality; clean cut, refined, willing to go partly on 
road; exceptional character references, 30, single, at 
present engaged, available short notice; my reason for 
asking new association is most logical. Address “FZPF,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY BUYER open for 
position. Connected for many years with leading dry 
goods houses and who has shown big success, is open 
for a proposition. Address “Big Success,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
RUG-UPHOLSTERY BUYER wanted by one of New 
England’s better stores. Successful applicant should 
be familiar with upholstery workroom procedure and 
linoleum laying. State age, details of positions held in 
first letter. Correspondence confidential. Address “Rug- 
Upholstery Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—We are in 
need of a young man who is capable of planning and 
selling decorations and furnishings. Only one capable 
of handling a good clientele need apply. Advise refer- 
ences, experience and salary desired in first letter. 
Schachne Studios Co., 106 West Second St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
TRAINED WOMAN DECORATOR, wide experience 
here and abroad desires position as assistant with 
established decorator in New York. Capable of work- 
ing out complete decorative plans. Address “Complete 
Decorative,” care The Upholsterer. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES have a good 
proposition for ‘small manufacturers of upholstery 
drapery goods, bedspreads, etc. Address “Good Propo- 
sition,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—(2) experienced wall paper 
men only. Young aggressive men preferred to cover 
Michigan and Indiana territory. Preference to men 
with established trade. Give complete information in 
your reply. Address “Aggressive,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMAN LIVE WIRE to handle high grade line 
of bedspreads, in New York City. Must have retail 
following. Address “Retail Following,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER-DECORATOR, all branches, will 
work for decorators on day work or contract in New 
York and vicinity at their studios or in client’s resi- 
dences. Better class work only. Estimating, measur- 
ing. Christian, American. Address “Experienced,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
FACTORY FOREMAN WANTED—Must be execu- 
tive and practical man experienced in manufacture 
highest grade upholstered furniture, capable directing 
large crew workmen. Only high-class man can qualify. 
Give full details first letter. F. H. Harder Mfg. Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
WANTED—UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN by Phila- 
delphia mill for New York City, New England, New 
York State and Northern Pennsylvania with line of 
tapestries, damasks and novelty coverings. Must be 
thoroughly experienced with furniture manufacturers 
and chair trade. Exceptional opportunity for man who 
can produce. Commission basis. Give experience and 
references. Answers held in strict confidence. -Address 
“Exceptional,” care The Upholsterer. 
RESIDENT AGENT wanted for Chicago, also Phila- 
delphia on commission. First class man familiar with 
upholstered furniture manufacturing trade. Highest type 
man will receive fullest co-operation. Address “Moss,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
novelty curtain factory. Address 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to carry a line of the better 
grade ruffled curtains in central, southern and western 
states. Address “A. F. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED tto sell upholstery goods to 
manufacturers in Metropolitan New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Address “Upholstery Goods,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS and experienced salesmen 
with following to sell unusually attractive, popular 
priced and well known cretonnes to retail trade, uphol- 
stery jobbers and manufacturers. Entire southern ter- 
ritory, East Mississippi, also Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, also Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas. Straight commission. Must have 


to manage lace 
“Curtain Factory,” 


non-conflicting lines. Address “Attractive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
RUG-DRAPERY BUYER open for position. South 


High class retail only. 
Address “South Preferred,” 


preferred. 
petent. 
sterer. 
WANTED—A CAPABLE YOUNG UPHOLSTERER 

willing to perfect himself in the special requirements 
of our high class trade and to develop with a steadily 
Reasonable wages for twelve 


Thoroughly com- 
care The Uphol- 


expanding department. 


months a year. A real chance for a real man. Apply 
by letter giving full particulars to Richard A. Roth- 
well, General Superintendent, Erskine-Danforth Corpor- 
ation, Stamford, Conn. 
DECORATIVE CONTRACT MAN—Open; 
draperies, furniture, 
ability, highest class. 
holsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—For a man who has made 
a reputation for himself as an interior decorator, we 
offer an unusual opportunity in a city where high class 
homes are fast developing. The H. Yeager Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—A drapery, upholstery and interior deco- 
rating business. A splendid opportunity for antiques. 
Long Island, 25 miles from New York. High-class 
trade, established ten years, reasonable rent, wonderful 
chance for live-wire. Owner retiring. Address “Long 
Island,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —Thoroughly familiar with draperies, fur- 
niture and interior furnishings. Communicate with 
the Merriam Co., 383 Westminster Street, Providence, 
Rk. I. Communications strictly confidential. 
AN ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE WALL PAPER 
HOUSE in Philadelphia with branches in Reading 
and Baltimore, has excess space available for the use 
of an upholstery or kindred line. Our salesmen can also 
carry these additional lines through the territory repre- 
sented by these three locations. Full particulars may 
be obtained by writing “Wall Paper Wholesaler,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN wanted by manufac- 
turer of old established and well known line, to call 
on interior decorators and metropolitan trade. Salary, 
Address, giving age, previous experience and references, 
“Metropolitan,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED for the Middle West and 
Southern territories, to carry a side line of drapery 
trimmings, resident men preferred. Commission basis. 
Address “Drapery Trimming,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED on commission to carry line of 


ruffled curtains for New York City trade. Address 
“Trade,” care The Upholsterer. 


carpets, 
interior finish. References for 
Address “H. H.,” care The Up- 





MANAGER—A mill manufacturing window drapery fab- 
rics requires a man capable of assuming complete man- 
agement of the selling end of the business. He must 
have a following in the trade, be able to develop new 
ideas and willing to travel on occasion. Not over forty- 
five years old. Might consider a money investment but 
this is entirely optional. Replies should tell in detail ast 
history and experience and all other infotmation of in- 
terest. All letters treated confidentially and returned if 
requested, and only those answers in applicants’ own 
name will be considered. The successful applicant will 
be offered a very good proposition. Address “‘Manager,” 
care The Upholsterer. 








UNUSUAL FLOOR for sublease 
FACING BRYANT PARK 


For office or salesroom; in the one, upholstery materials dis- 
trict; in same building with Alex. Morton & Co., R. Carillo 
& Co., ete. About 3500 ft.; tt windows: with or without 
fixtures; cheap rent; immediate possession. 


70 WEST 40th STREET 


Teleph L e 9622 


Pr . 4 





10th FLOOR 








WANTED: A MAN FOR SKETCH 
WORK 


A YOUNG MAN with artistic ideas 
and quick perception; with some furni- 
ture designing ability and looking for 
wider experience through association 
with expert designers. 


Robert W. Irwin Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 














